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ENERAL JOHN FORBES marched once more, Colonel Henry 
(5 repeated his victory over the Indians at Bushy Run, 

and Arthur St. Clair again was a dominating figure in the 
Ligonier Valley on July 13 and 14, 1934, when the third annual his- 
torical tour sponsored by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
and the University of Pittsburgh summer session made its way along 
the route of the old Forbes Road to Bedford. Many who witnessed this 
re-creation of the historic past were already veterans of two such ex- 
periences—the pilgrimage to Erie in 1932 and the expedition through 
Whiskey Insurrection country to Morgantown in 1933. 

Preparations for the tour had been carefully made. Mr. Franklin F. 
Holbrook, acting director of the society, and Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, 
assistant director of the extension division and the summer session of the 
university, traversed the route early in May; at that time and in the 
weeks that followed they got in touch with interested persons throughout 
the region. Before all arrangements for the tour had been completed, 
codperation and assistance had been given by representatives of the West- 
moreland-Fayette Branch of the society, by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Sons of the American Revolution, and by other 
patriotic and civic organizations. The state department of highways; 
county, borough, and township officials; and a number of other inter- 
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ested persons also rendered valuable aid and advice. On Mr. Holbrook’s 
second tour of the region early in July the exact itinerary was mapped 
out and final arrangements were made. “Little Baedekers” or guide 
sheets, containing the route to be followed and significant bits of infor- 
mation on the places to be visited or noted in passing, were prepared for 
distribution among the members of the expedition. Special exhibits of 
objects relating to the region to be visited were arranged in the museum 
at the Historical Building, and the reference department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh prepared an exhibition table with books and 
maps of the region. The tour was heralded by mailed circulars, posters, 
accounts in the city and country press, and radio talks by Mr. Holbrook 
and Mr. Belfour. 

Forebodings of bad luck generally associated with Friday the thir- 
teenth were dispelled when skies that had threatened rain during the 
morning cleared before the time for departure. Twenty-nine cars began 
the journey from the Historical Building shortly after 1:30 P.M. under 
police escort. Proceeding out Fifth Avenue and then out Penn Avenue, 
they slowed down near the corner of Penn and Linden avenues at the 
tablet erected by the Pennsylvania society of the Colonial Dames of 
America to mark the site of a giant oak that stood by the side of the old 
Forbes Road. Continuing through Wilkinsburg, the motorcade took the 
William Penn Highway to Murrysville, where note was made of the 
first of a series of Forbes Road markers erected by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission. At Export, four miles farther on, the line turned 
and moved southward to Harrison City. Near this little village is Bushy 
Run Battlefield Park, a tract of 132 acres now owned by the state, where 
Colonel Henry Bouquet, taking a short cut from Ligonier to Fort Pitt 
to relieve the garrison there, was attacked by the Indians on August 5, 
1763, and was victorious over them after a two-day battle. The tourists 
were told that here they were three or four miles south of the Forbes 
Road and about seventeen miles from Ligonier. 

After driving over the pleasant woodland roads in the park, the motor- 
cade came to a halt in the park farmyard. Five cars of Westmoreland 
County tourists joined the Pittsburghers at this point. Refreshing drinks 
of cool well water proved to be the first attraction. After noting the old 
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bake oven—of comparatively recent date—and Byerly Spring, which was 
the only water supply available at Bushy Run, the tourists lingered for 
a bit in the museum. Of regional significance here were the arrowheads 
that had been found in the field northwest of the battlefield, a bayonet, 
picked up in 1893 in the ravine to the southwest, of the type used by the 
Highlanders in driving off the Indians, and a flintlock pistol of the colo- 
nial period. 

In a long queue the pilgrims now followed Byerly Trail up the hill 
to the site of the “flour-bag fort,” so called because of the utilization by 
Bouquet of flour bags to afford protection for the wounded. Here stands 
a shaft of beautiful natural Ligonier blue rock, some nine feet high, 
brought from the quarries of Booth and Flinn in Ligonier in 1930 by the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Four bronze tablets flank the monu- 
ment. These tablets are inscribed, respectively, with Bouquet’s letter of 
August 5, 1763, the contemporary map of the field as surveyed by 
Thomas Hutchins, a historic summary of the battle, and Bouquet’s letter 
of August 6 in which he describes the ruse by which he defeated the In- 
dians. On the hilltop to the north an American flag was flying from a 
flagstaff recently erected by the Bushy Run post of the American Legion. 

In an informal gathering on the northerly side of the monument the 
president of the society, the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, introduced Mr. 
C. Martin Bomberger of Jeannette, chairman of the Bushy Run Battle- 
field Commission, who spoke about the battle and the park. He related 
that Bouquet had trapped the Indians between two lines and had thus 
succeeded in routing them; and he told several amusing legends center- 
ing around Andrew Byerly, one of the few settlers in the region. De- 
scribing the efforts that had been made to identify the present topography 
with the 1763 description of the land, Mr. Bomberger pointed out that 
the early survey was so inaccurate that complete identification was im- 
possible. Some names in the park are derived from events of the battle, 
such as Stratagem Walk, to the south of the monument, where the sol- 
diers gathered for the surprise attack. Mr. Bomberger pointed out that 
the battle was an outstanding one, both in political and military annals, 
in spite of its neglect by historians generally, and he cited histories of 
participating military bodies as evidence. In conclusion he laid emphasis 
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on the threefold plan of the park—historical, educational, and recrea- 
tional—and he invited the society to “come out and plant a tree.” Four 
other members of the state commission who were present were intro- 
duced—Dr. Albert Cook Myers, the Reverend Lawrence E. Bair, Mr. 
John P. Archibald, and Mr. Harry F. Bovard. 

Leaving Bushy Run, the motorcade moved on for about five miles 
and turned eastward once more on the Forbes Road. After following it 
for about a mile and a half the cars came to the site of the “three re- 
doubts” on the property of Dr. C. C. Baldwin just beyond the inter- 
section of the Forbes Road with the Five Points Road. Across the valley 
to the north lies the mining town of Forbes Road and off to the right is 
Hannastown postoffice. Here Mr. Lewis C. Walkinshaw, state historian 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, acted as guide. Mr. Walkin- 
shaw prefaced his remarks with a claim of personal interest in the so- 
ciety through the fact that its president, Judge Ewing, was born at Kick- 
enapawling’s Town, just two miles from his own birthplace. With an 
enthusiasm characteristic of those who have studied history in close asso- 
ciation with surviving relics and landmarks, Mr. Walkinshaw expressed 
his pleasure at the recognition being given to the spot by the visit of the 
historical tourists. He then told the story of Grant’s defeat, explaining 
that Grant had gone ahead of Forbes in the expedition of 1758 and had 
been disastrously overcome by the enemy just before reaching the forks 
of the Ohio. Lieutenant Colonel John Dagworthy was sent to cover 
the retreat and he built the breastworks overlooking Latrobe, later known 
as Dagworthy’s Breastworks, and the three redoubts, about ten miles far- 
ther west. The fact that there were three redoubts would seem to in- 
dicate that they were triangular in form. Mr. Walkinshaw cited a 1783 
deed to land by which the three redoubts had been located at this point. 

Because of the lateness of the hour the motorcade was obliged to hurry 
past the site of old Hannastown, a short distance down the road, where 
Mr. Walkinshaw was to have related the significant facts in the history 
of this first county seat of Westmoreland County (1773-86). He oblig- 
ingly stood by the roadside, however, and pointed out the flag flying on 
the site of the old courthouse, and to those who stopped he gave a brief 
résumé of its history and called attention to the fact that the day was the 
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anniversary of the burning of the town by the Indians on July 13, 1782. 
Proceeding into Greensburg, the pilgrims were obliged to be satisfied 
with a fleeting glimpse of the tomb of Arthur St. Clair and then hurried 
on to the law library in the courthouse, which had been kept open es- 
pecially for them. Here the Honorable James Gregg, president of the 
Westmoreland-Fayette Branch, acted as host. A number of volumes of 
old court records, some of them dating back to the days of old Hannas- 
town, were on display. Mr. Arthur Ewing, clerk of courts, had, as Mr. 
Gregg put it, “gotten into the spirit of the thing” and prepared a short 
paper on the records of the court of quarter sessions from 1773 to 1784, 
which he read. Pointing out the value of the records for obtaining “a 
picture of the sturdy folk” who lived in the region, Mr. Ewing cited 
cases to illustrate the severity of law enforcement, the part played by the 
court in the redress of grievances, and the distress to which the inhabit- 
ants had been reduced by the war. There are no records for the years 
1776-78, when the prothonotary is supposed to have been in the army 
and to have taken the book with him. Miss Lillian Frye, deputy clerk 
in the office of the register of wills, read one of the earliest wills recorded 
in the county, an interesting feature of which was the disposition made 
of several slaves. Mr. Gregg then called attention to a judgment signed 
in 1806 by Arthur St. Clair that eventually led to his complete financial 
undoing and made necessary his retirement to the little cabin on Chestnut 
Ridge. After viewing the records the tourists dispersed for a short rest 
before dinner. 

Bowls of white and deep purple petunias constituted the very striking 
decoration for the speakers’ table at the dinner meeting at the Penn Al- 
bert Hotel that evening. The Reverend J. P. Harmon, pastor of the Zion 
Lutheran Church in Greensburg, delivered the invocation. Mr. Gregg 
presided with humor and brevity. He told of having known Cyrus Cort, 
a cousin of his grandmother, who was “the first to discover that there 
was a battle of Bushy Run.” The Honorable David J. Snyder, president 
judge of the orphans court of Westmoreland County, welcomed the 
guests and expressed his pleasure at the work being done by the society 
in bringing before young people the story of the past. Judge Ewing re- 
sponded for the guests with what he termed an “extended speech.” After 
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introducing prominent persons in attendance he emphasized the signifi- 
cance of the region visited by the tour, a region “where trails cross and 
recross”; and he mentioned the fact that his ancestor, William Findley, 
had played a part in the making of its history. 

The two main speakers of the evening were General Richard Coulter 
of Greensburg and Mr. Charles M. Stotz, chairman of the Western 
Pennsylvania Architectural Survey. General Coulter delivered his ad- 
dress on ““The Significance of the Battle of Bushy Run” informally and 
without notes. To show the relationship between the battle and the world 
situation he traced the history of the Ohio Valley from the first activities 
of the Ohio Company through Washington’s journey into the region, 
Braddock’s expedition and defeat, and Forbes’s successful march, down 
to the conclusion of the peace between France and England in 1763. 
With the end of the war, according to General Coulter, the history of 
the United States begins. Pontiac’s rebellion followed closely on the 
heels of the English victory. Detroit, Ligonier, and Pitt were the only 
forts still holding out when Bouquet made his expedition to relieve the 
Fort Pitt garrison. His victory at Bushy Run was a decisive factor in 
keeping the lines open. General Coulter was most interested in the mili- 
tary phases of the history he related. In connection with the Braddock 
campaign he pointed out that it was the longest trek ever made by an 
army into an absolute wilderness and that the technique used by Braddock 
was not adapted to the situation. Bouquet in 1763 had an army no larger 
than the number that fell in Braddock’s defeat, but his methods were 
adapted to the conditions. 

Mr. Stotz, speaking on “The Early Architecture of Western Penn- 
sylvania,” justified his appearance before an historical audience by as- 
serting that “Architecture is the shorthand of history.” He explained 
that a committee of Pittsburgh architects had obtained a grant from the 
Buhl Foundation a year and a half ago for the purpose of making a sur- 
vey of pre-Civil War architecture in western Pennsylvania and told 
what had been accomplished. Making thirty-five trips and covering seven 
thousand miles, the architects explored every nook of the twenty-seven 


western counties of the state. Records were made of over eight hundred 
“buildings” of every description—houses, barns, public buildings, walls, 
bridges, gates, and tombstones; and detailed attention was given to about 
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one hundred of these. A book embodying the results of the survey is 
expected to be published within a year. Mr. Stotz, assisted by Mr. Robert 
Schmertz, showed thirty lantern slides illustrative of the work. Included 
among these were the Great Crossings Bridge at Somerfield and the toll 
house near Uniontown, some tombstones at Canonsburg and the ceme- 
tery gate and an “angel with a bow-tie” at Harmony, Mt. Vernon Fur- 
nace near Wooddale and Milligan’s Mill at Milligantown, a log cabin 
near Duff City and a stone barn near Everett, the courthouse at Waynes- 
burg and Bentley Hall at Allegheny College. Of special interest to the 
tourists was a view of the interior of the church at Schellsburg to be 
visited the following day. The finest architectural example revealed by 
the survey, according to Mr. Stotz, is the Meason House near Union- 
town, which he considers perfect to the smallest detail. 

Saturday morning the motorcade traveled southward through the coke 
region and at Mount Pleasant crossed the trail of General Edward Brad- 
dock’s expedition of 1755. Arriving at Historical House in West Over- 
ton, headquarters of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch, the travelers 
were greeted by Mrs. Lulu Frick Taylor, the custodian. This was once 
the Overholt homestead, and it was in the stone cottage over the spring 
house on the grounds that Henry Clay Frick was born on December 
19, 1849, the child of John and Elizabeth (Overholt) Frick. Dr. Harry 
J. Bell, state senator and a past president of the branch, explained that 
Miss Helen Frick had acquired the property about 1922 and Colonel 
Harvey had persuaded her to turn it into a regional museum, which she 
did in 1927, as “a memorial to those pioneers who with pen and plough 
and sword won the wilderness to civilization.” The largest building on 
the grounds is the distillery, built originally as a flour mill with a still at 
one end. An inscription over one of the doors reads “A and H S$ Over- 
holt Overton Mills Built 1859,” while over another are the names of 
the millwright, the carpenter, and the bricklayers. Here are exhibited 
numerous articles bearing on the industrial and social life of the people 
of the region, such as an apple butter stirrer and a school desk. Also 
housed here is a replica of a “picture rock” found in Perry Township, 
Fayette County, an interesting collection of arrowheads and spear points, 
and several Indian skeletons found at Fuller’s Hill, Perryopolis, and at 
Fullerton Farm, Rilton. In the main house, built in 1838, the pilgrims 
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admired the lovely hallway, upon the walls of which hangs a rattlesnake 
flag. In the Historical Room to the left they gazed at the murals depict- 
ing scenes in western Pennsylvania history and at a case of manuscripts, 
including one bearing an autograph signature of Benjamin Franklin. 
Across the hall they viewed the Early Republic Room, containing some 
fine pewter and furniture, and the Mennonite Room with its enormous 
fireplace and its painted marriage chest dating from 1772. Visits were 
paid also to the cottage where Frick was born, the bakehouse, and the 
old stone smokehouse. 

The pilgrims went northward again through Mount Pleasant, with 
Chestnut Ridge, soon to be ascended, rising formidably on the right. At 
Mutual they turned eastward, and were soon proceeding along the old 
Lincoln Highway to Youngstown. There they took the dirt road that 
forks off to the right, said to be the original Forbes Road leading over 
the mountain. Unity Township supervisors had made special improve- 
ments on this road to make it passable for the tour. For two and a half 
miles the thirty-one cars that now made up the party strained onward 
and upward; and the occupants gained an increasing respect for those 
who had traveled the route in earlier days, when wagons were springless 
and accommodating township supervisors non-existent. Arrived at the 
site of the cabin where Arthur St. Clair spent his last years in abject pov- 





erty, the pilgrims agreed that he had had some compensations—a fine 
view and an excellent spring. A wooden tablet placed by the St. Clair 
chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution marks the spot, and on 
the Lincoln Highway to the north, as many of the tourists noted on their 
return trip, a marker calls attention to its location. Only vestiges of the 
foundation of the old cabin remain. The occupant of the present house re- 
cently found a number of coins on the grounds, some of which date back 
to the time of St. Clair, and these were exhibited. Archeologically minded 
members of the party amused themselves by picking up petrified peach 
stones, rusty nails, and bits of ancient hardware; and Mr. Thomas Mur- 
ray, Unity Township supervisor, created excitement when he found an 


1842 penny, probably washed out by the rains of the previous night. 

The road continued upward for a short distance beyond the cabin 
and then went downhill for about three miles into Idlewild Park, in the 
vicinity of which Washington is supposed to have had one of his narrow 
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escapes from death. Here the cars crossed Loyalhanna Creek, which 
figures so largely in the history of the fort at Ligonier. The motorcade 
turned into the Lincoln Highway just west of the entrance to the park, 
where it was joined by several cars of Ligonier people, who escorted the 
tourists in and around Ligonier. They noted the site of the fort off to 
the southeast of the public square and two tablets commemorating the 
existence of the fort and of the Forbes Road. Two miles northward, on 
route 711, they passed the “Hermitage,” home of St. Clair during the 
period of his affluence. Only one room of the present house dates back 
to the time of St. Clair, but the beautiful mantelpiece and woodwork 
in this room make a visit worth while; some of the tourists took occasion 
to go out to see it on their return trip Sunday. 

Returning to Ligonier, the pilgrims gathered at the Hotel Fort Ligon- 
ier for luncheon, where they were joined by a number of the towns- 
people. The Reverend John A Rankin, pastor of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Ligonier, gave the invocation, and Dr. Elmer E. Mc- 
Adoo, chairman of the local committee on arrangements, presided. Mr. 
James M. Mull welcomed the visitors and expressed his pride in the 
historical background of Ligonier. Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the his- 
tory department of the University of Pittsburgh, responded for the guests 
and told the story about the Kentuckian in Texas who, after bragging 
about Mammouth Cave, decided he had better go home and see it. The 
speaker of the occasion was Dr. Alfred P. James of the University of 
Pittsburgh, who read a paper on “Fort Ligonier, 1758-1765: New 
Light from Unpublished Materials.” Dr. James drew material for his 
talk from documents he had examined in the course of a field trip in this 
country and Canada and a visit to the archives in Paris and London. 
Explaining that he had handled some nine hundred documents cover- 
ing the period, he pointed out that only about one-third of these are avail- 
able in print. Dr. James’s paper contained an entertaining account of 
the Forbes expedition of 1758 and activities about Fort Ligonier, as 
well as interesting side lights on events at the fort in the succeeding 
years. Of special interest to the Pittsburgh tourists was his point that the 
name “Pittsborough” was originally given to the Ligonier fortification, 
probably because General Forbes wished to honor William Pitt and was 
afraid he might never get to the forks of the Ohio to name the fort 
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there for the English statesman. Mimeographed copies of a 1758 map of 
the “Camp at Loyal Hennon” and of two documents illustrative of the 
distress of the inhabitants in 1764 were distributed among the guests. 

Continuing eastward along the Lincoln Highway after luncheon, the 
travelers passed Compass Inn at Laughlintown, a boarded log and stone 
building dating back to 1799. For many years it housed the historical 
collections of Charles L. Armor. The tourists had already viewed many 
of his treasures in the Historical Building in Pittsburgh and at Historical 
House in West Overton. Beyond Laughlintown the five-mile climb up 
Laurel Ridge began, during the ascent of which the tourists noted a spot 
called Washington Spring. Road reconstruction gave variety to travel 
just beyond the mountain, but the energetic were still able to take note 
of the Forbes Road marker just west of Jennerstown. Near Stoystown 
another marker was noted to the left of the bridge over Stony Creek. 
The motorcade speeded up as it passed over the seven-mile stretch now 
officially known as Long View and slowed again as it descended the 
mountain at Grandview, where three states and seven counties may be 
seen. Just below Grandview the alert were able to note, in the embank- 
ment to the left of the road, the stone masonry remains of an old toll 
house. A little farther on, to the right, is the “old shot factory,” and 
across the road from it is another Forbes Road marker. 

The only stop of the afternoon was made at the old Union Church a 
half mile west of Schellsburg, where a delegation of Bedford people 
joined the pilgrimage. The church, a log structure built in 1806 and 
boarded over, was for years used by Lutheran and Reformed congrega- 
tions. Mr. James B. Miller, sexton, was present to answer questions 
about the church and the graveyard. Avid tombstone fans found the old 
stones in the cemetery a delight, and they were particularly happy when 
they found two with the inscription that Mr. Stotz had quoted the even- 
ing before: 


Her languishing head is 
at Rest Its thinking and Aking 
is ore Her Cuiet amovable brest 


Is heved by Affliction no More. 


The church was thoroughly enjoyed, also; and many in the group tried 
out the high-backed narrow seats in the balcony with the initials of several 
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generations carved thereon. Many, too, took occasion to mount into the 
wineglass pulpit and to sit in the special box with the little gate that was 
reserved for the minister’s family. 

At the site of the Shawnee Cabins Encampment, just at the edge of 
Schellsburg, another Forbes Road marker was noticed and six miles far- 
ther on still another, calling attention to “The Forks,” where the build- 
ers of the Forbes Road had turned away from the road built by Colonel | 
James Burd three years earlier. 

It was about five o’clock when the motorcade reached Bedford, and | 
a trip to Bedford Springs had to be omitted. Assembling in front of the 
Fort Bedford Inn, the pilgrims started off on the “walking tour” of 
outstanding historical spots in Bedford. Under the guidance of Miss 
Stella L. Mann they stopped at the elm tree planted in the square in 
1920 as a World War memorial and took notice of the old Presby- 
terian Church built about 1830 and of the Civil War monument dedi- 
cated in 1890. They then crossed the street and were conducted through 
the courthouse by Mrs. Howard Cessna. Built in 1828 and remodeled 
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several times, the building is now being restored to its original form with 
federal relief funds. Especially admired by many was the oval entrance 
hall with a double stairway. On the second floor the pilgrims visited the 
courtroom, where Jeremiah Black served his judicial apprenticeship, 
and, in the rear of the courtroom, the small room with a balcony that is 
to serve as the law library. Continuing on around the square, the tourists 
read the inscription on the tablet that marks the site of the first court- 
house and prison, built in 1773, including the statement: “In the prison 
yard, around which was a high stone wall, were the pillory and the 
whipping post, used in those days for the punishment of criminals.” Mr. 
Howard Cessna, a member of the local committee on arrangements, 
here told the story of Davy Lewis, notorious robber, who had escaped 
from the jail and in disguise had joined in his own pursuit. At the Espy 
House, now the Washington Bakery, the tourists gazed in the window 
at the washstand, bowl, and pitcher that George Washington used when 
he stayed in the house; and on the tablet to the right of the window 
they read that he had used the house as his headquarters on October 19 
and 20, 1794, when he had come to Bedford on a tour of inspection of 
the army that was sent out to quell the Whiskey Insurrection. In the 
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basement of the house, the tourists were told, Arthur St. Clair had his 
office when he was prothonotary of Bedford County. 

Farther down the street is the Community Centre, a three-story brick 
structure with narrow full-length porches, each with an ironwork rail- 
ing, on the first and second floors. Miss Jessie B. Barclay, a trustee of the 
building, acted as hostess and guide. She explained that John Anderson, 
famous as the owner and promoter of Bedford Springs, had erected the 
building in 1814 to house the Allegheny Bank of Pennsylvania; and 
in the room to the right of the doorway she showed the large vault with 
its two iron doors and its enormous key. Since 1924 the building has been 
used for “the public welfare of the people of Bedford,” having been 
turned over for the purpose by the Anderson descendants. Several civic 
and welfare organizations make their headquarters in the building, and 
the rooms to the left of the doorway on the first floor house the public 
library. The brass door knocker with John Anderson’s name inscribed, 
the spreading fanlight above the door, the old Franklin stoves in four of 
the rooms, and the original mantelpieces in the upstairs rooms, all con- 
tribute to the charm of this fine old building. 

The pilgrims next paid a visit to the oldest house in Bedford, said to 
have been built in 1755. Once a tavern, it is now the home of Miss Flor- 
ence Kiser. Mr. Clarence Davidson had a display of his collection of 
relics, mostly military, in the window of his Men’s Shop; of interest was 
a cannon ball found on a field nearby and thought to have been fired 
from Fort Bedford. Miss Stella Mann contributed for this window a 
red dress coat worn by her ancestor on Washington’s birthday in 1844. 
In the window of Mrs. Ella Gilchrist’s dry goods store was a display that 
interested the women tourists in particular. Included were the wedding 
dress, slippers, mitts, and bonnet worn by Miss Jessie Barclay’s grand- 
mother in 1823; and two quilts, a sampler made in 1819, and a winding 
sheet, all loaned by Miss Mary Sue Biser. The tourists read the plaque 


on Fisher’s drug store, placed there by the local chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution to mark the site of Fort Bedford; and 
across the street, on the building of the Penn Central Light and Power 
Company, near the Espy House, they read their last Forbes Road mark- 
er: “Fort Bedford-Raystown, depot of supplies, assembling place of an 
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army of nearly eight thousand men, and starting point of General John 
Forbes expedition for the possession of Fort Duquesne—The road leads 
westward to the forks.” 

Dinner at the Fort Bedford Inn was the final event of the tour. The 
Reverend R. S. Caldwell, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Bed- 
ford, delivered the invocation, and Mr. Phillip J. Snelson, chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements, presided. The Honorable Harry 
C. James, president judge of the court of common pleas of Bedford 
County, in welcoming the guests, traced the dates of the formation of 
the early counties and, in conclusion, pointed out to the visitors from 
west of the mountains, “Bedford County is your grandmother,” and 
“you have come back home.” Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, made the response. Contrary to 
what appeared to be a general conception, he explained, the society is 
not a Pittsburgh, but a regional, organization, concerned with the his- 
tory of the twenty-seven western counties of the state; and the tourists, 
therefore, had really been traveling through their own territory. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the evidence of an interest in history all along the 
route of the tour and at the presence at the dinner of the president and 
secretary of the Blair County Historical Society, Mr. William T. Canan 
and Mrs. A. P. W. Johnston. He hoped that a historical society would 
soon be organized in Bedford County. 

Mr. Howard Cessna then spoke on “Frontier History” and dem- 
onstrated his familiarity with the historical lore of Bedford County. 
Remarking that if Bedford had a radio station the appropriate station 
announcement would be “This is Bedford, where the United States 
begins,” Mr. Cessna cited outstanding places, events, and actors in Bed- 
ford history—the battle of Bloody Run near Everett, the camp of Queen 
Aliquippa, the heroism of James Smith, who was the “Napoleon of this 
neighborhood,” the covered bridge at Juniata crossings, and old Fort 
Piper, which served as a haven for thousands. He decried the fact that 
so many important places are not marked. Briefly running through the 
chronology of Bedford County history and pointing out the part played 
by her soldiers in the Revolution, Mr. Cessna concluded with a stirring 
expression of faith in the ideals of these heroic forbears. 
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In her paper on “Colonel James Burd in the Braddock Campaign,” 
Miss Lily Lee Nixon, teacher in the David B. Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh, traced the building of the road, in the spring and early summer 
of 1755, from Shippensburg through Bedford to a point about thirty 
miles east of Confluence. Originally intended as a supply road for Brad- 
dock, it was not completed in time to be of any use for this purpose; it 
did serve, however, to facilitate Forbes’s march in 1758. 

About one hundred and seventy miles were traversed in the course 
of the day and a half pilgrimage, and probably fifty different cars were 
in line at one point or another. Ninety persons made the journey from 
the greater Pittsburgh area and over a hundred others participated at 
one or more stages of the expedition. An increased appreciation of the 
historical significance of the region visited on the part of these people was 
not the least of the results of this, the third annual historical tour. 











THE INDIAN TRADER OF THE UPPER 
OHIO VALLEY' 


JOHN ARTHUR ADAMS 


a CHARACTERs in American history have been so universally con- 
demned as the Indian fur trader. The majority of his contempo- 
raries, including colonial authorities, travelers, writers, and the Indians, 
unhesitatingly cast reproach upon him, and later writers continued to 
dwell upon his faults. Nevertheless he was not entirely without worth, 
nor was he altogether wanting in the qualities that made others of our 
early pioneers interesting and colorful. Like them he was restless and 
venturesome, courageous to the point of recklessness, and disdainful of 
physical hardship. He, too, was a pathfinder for civilization, whose rdle, 
in the westward movement on this continent, was not unimportant. 

A desire to control the fur trade was one of the chief elements in the 
intense rivalry between France and England in North America. The 
struggle was bitterly waged in every part of the continent where traders 
of the two nations met. In the region of the upper Ohio River, however, 
and in that just south of Lake Erie, it assumed its “most dynamic and 
significant” phase. Here, during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
“the British were either strong rivals of the French or were completely 
dominant.”* In the early decades of the century this territory had been 
visited now and then by traders from Carolina, New York, and Virginia, 
but the credit for developing its “rich trading possibilities” belongs mostly 
to the traders from Pennsylvania.’ When the fur fields east of the Alle- 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 29, 
1934. Mr. Adams, who is a teacher of history in the Carnegie High School, presented 
a thesis on this subject in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh in June, 1934. Ed. 

2 Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782, 20 
(Cleveland, 1926); Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763- 
1774, 84 (Washington, 1910). 

3 Volwiler, Croghan, 20; Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Documentary 
History of Dunmore’s War, 1774, 391 (Madison, 1905). 
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ghenies had been exhausted these daring adventurers crossed over to the 
little known regions lying on the western side. Each succeeding year 
found increasing numbers of them venturing farther into the wilderness, 
driving their pack horses before them, in search of trade. As early as 1725 
they had penetrated to the forks of the Ohio. A quarter of a century later 
they were operating as far west as the Big Miami and Wabash rivers.‘ 
They had been largely instrumental in the establishment of important 
trading centers at Logstown and Pickawillanee, and in almost every 
large Indian village along the Ohio and its branches “one or more Penn- 
sylvania traders were to be found.”’ A plentiful supply of cheap goods 
and their own initiative and resourcefulness had enabled them to gain 
“virtual possession of a great empire, which needed only to be protected 
in order to insure its eventual absorption into the territories of the exist- 
ing colonies.””® 

Of the men who thus aided in the conquest of this extensive and fertile 
valley, it has been possible to learn the names of 251 who were actively 
engaged in trade with the Indians of this region at one time or another 
during the years from 1725 to 1776. In the records covering the period 
from 1725 to 1734 the names of 34 traders appear for the first time; 
from 1735 to 1744 an additional 34 are recorded; and from 1745 to 
1754 as many as 112 new names appear. From 1755 to 1764 the num- 
ber of new names dropped to 42, a decrease indicating, perhaps, that the 
French and Indian War interfered with trading; from 1765 to 1776 
the number dropped still further to 29, a fact undoubtedly due to events 
in connection with the on-coming Revolution and the shifting of trade 
activities farther to the west. The addition of so many new names during 
the period from 1745 to 1754 indicates that the fur trade in the valley 
was then at its height. Other information of a general nature pertaining 
to the group shows that at least 7 were from the neighboring culonies of 
Maryland and Virginia; 53 were “licensed” or “unlicensed” Pennsyl- 


4 New York Colonial Documents, 6: 872-876; Wayne E. Stevens, “The Organization 
of the British Fur Trade, 1760-1800,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 3: 176 
(September, 1916). 

5 Frederick J. ‘Turner, The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin, 
15 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, vol. 9—Balti- 
more, 1891); Justin Winsor, The Mississippi Basin: The Struggle in America between 


England and France, 1697-1763, 249 (Boston and New York, 1895). 
6 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1:21 (New York and London, 1911). 
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vania traders; and 17 were merchants whose anxiety to share in the 
profits of the trade prompted them to go afield in search of peltry. Of 
the entire list, possibly a score were men noted for their good qualities; 
at least as many more were notorious for their evil ones; and the re- 
mainder were average individuals, neither outstandingly good nor bad. 

The first group, according to the last classification, consists only of 
men whose intelligence, integrity, and energy enabled them to rise above 
the level of the ordinary woodsman. Some of them were men of con- 
siderable education, and the writings that they left have proved to be 
valuable as well as interesting. Their services in the interests of the colo- 
nies were freely given. A few of them were at times indiscreet in their be- 
havior, but their faults were common to most men of their time and, 
therefore, are not to be judged too harshly. Of their services, the greatest 
was no doubt that of maintaining friendly relations between their own 
race and the Indians. In this capacity Hugh Crawford, George Crog- 
han, Christopher Gist, and George Morgan stood head and shoulders 
above their colleagues. Concerning Croghan it was said that he was 
“worth more than a garrison in troublous times.””? Robert Callender, 
John Fraser, James Patterson, John Prentice, Thomas Smallman, and 
Alexander McKee were commissioned officers in the Pennsylvania mili- 
tia. Joseph Spear was a justice of the peace in Westmoreland County. 
John Gibson found time between periods of trading to serve his country 
with distinction in several wars. Alexander Lowrey and Alexander Ma- 
ginty rendered invaluable aid to Lewis Evans in drawing up his general 
map of the middle British colonies. Thomas Kenton held minor execu- 
tive positions under both Forbes and Bouquet. John Baynton, David 
Franks, Joseph Simon, and Samuel Wharton were merchants of note. 
And finally, William Trent, because of the high type of his public serv- 
ices, stood out as a man of integrity in a period when the quality was not 
too common in his field.* 


7 Winsor, Mississippi Basin, 408. 

8 Thomas Balch, Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of Penn- 
syluania, 178-180 (Philadelphia, 1855); Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 606; 
Thwaites and Kellogg, Dunmore’s War, 11, note 19; Lewis Evans, Geographical, His- 
torical, Political, Philosophical and Mechanical Essays. The First, Containing an Analysis 
of a General Map of the Middle British Colonies, in America, 10 (Philadelphia, 1755); 
William M. Hall, Reminiscences and Sketches, Historical and Biographical, 47 (Harris- 
curg, 1890). 
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Unfortunately, the percentage of such able men engaged in the fur 
traffic was small, and the credit that they brought to it was more than 
offset by the actions of perhaps an equal number of traders who were 
their exact opposites. In this group were such men as Joseph Campbell, 
the two Cresaps, James Dunning, Matthew Elliot, the three Girtys, 
Gorsham Hicks, Hugh Parker, John Powle, Peter Shaver, and John 
Young. It was these, and as many more whose names could be men- 
tioned, who brought upon traders as a class the hatred of the Indians 
and the unqualified condemnation of those in authority and who earned 
for themselves the constant censure of the better traders. Had it not been 
for the malicious and wicked behavior of these lawless few it is altogether 
unlikely that the mild-mannered Franklin would have characterized In- 
dian traders as “the most vicious and abandoned wretches of our na- 
tion.’’? It is reasonable to assume, also, that the actions of some of these 
men, who “swore they would trade where they pleased in Defiance of 
any Government,” were a contributing cause to the poor opinion that 
Sir William Johnson had of traders in general. At any rate, in his re- 
view of Indian trade in 1767 he states that the majority of those en- 
gaged in the trade “absolutely required Inspectors” and that there were 
among them “the very dregs of the people” from whom “regularity, 
honesty, or discretion could not with propriety be expected.”'® These 
condemnations, though severe, are typical of those expressed by other 
contemporary writers and were to a great extent justified; in many in- 
stances the infamous conduct of these despicable characters is their sole 
claim to a place in history. A detailed description of their activities would 
not, in a work of this kind, be practical; it will be sufficient to state that 
they were guilty of crimes such as murder, arson, perjury, rape, and 
theft, to say nothing of innumerable lesser offenses such as dishonesty, 
drunkenness, greed, and immorality. The records of all within the 
group were very much alike and justify the statement that “the mon- 
strous barbarities of some of these men almost stagger belief, and force 
upon us the unwelcome truth that in civilized society, and within the 


9 Benjamin Franklin, Works, 2: 467 (edited by John Bigelow—New York and Lon- 
don, 1887). 

10 The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 5:482 (Albany, 1927); New York Colonial 
Documents, 7: 960. 
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sound of Christian bells, there may be bred and reared savages as fiend- 
ish in their cruelty as any the world has ever known.” 

Existing contemporary records prove that the average trader, too, 
was often guilty of gross misconduct. The type of his offense, however, 
was different from that of the more depraved members of the trade; it 
was generally of a kind committed on occasion by even the better traders 
and, in fact, by most frontier men of that time. The most common of 
these offenses and the one most far-reaching in its evil effects, was law- 
lessness in peddling rum to the Indians. The trader’s practice in this re- 
spect, however, is not astonishing, since rum was in many instances his 
only article of trade for peltry and since he was generally an habitual 
drinker himself. Of the bulk of the traders the Pennsylvania assembly 
declared, “These trade without Controul either beyond the Limits or 
at least beyond the Power of our Laws, debauching the Indians and 
themselves with spirituous Liquors, which they now make in a great 
measure the principle Article of their Trade in direct Violation of our 
Laws.”"* 

The traders of this average group would also be considered immoral, 
even though judged by the standards of their own time. Sargeant, a 
traveler, was told by the Indians that the traders would “debauch their 
young women, and even their wives, when the husbands were from 
home.” Other Indians informed Charles Beatty in 1766 that traders 
hired their squaws for immoral purposes and paid them with rum. And 
the Reverend David McClure, who lived among the Indians in 1772 
and 1773, declared that “the greater part of the Indian traders” kept 
“a squaw, & some of them a white woman, as a temporary wife.”"3 

Another of the trader’s undesirable traits was his all-round unrelia- 
bility, a characteristic that manifested itself in a variety of ways. His ten- 
dency to lie, steal, and cheat, his unwillingness to obey laws that inter- 


1! Thomas M. Cooley, Michigan, a History of Governments, 92 (eighth edition, Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

12 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §: 749. 

13 John Long, Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, Describing 
the Manners and Customs of the North American Indians, 32 (London, 1791); Charles 
Beatty, The Journal of a Two Months Tour; with a View of Promoting Religion among 
the Frontier Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and of Introducing Christianity among the 
Indians, 62 (London, 1768); David McClure, Diary, 1748-1820, 53 (New York, 1899). 
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fered with his financial interests, his inclination to shirk responsibility, 
and his failure to justify the confidence of his superiors were all indica- 
tions of a general lack of dependability. Closely allied with this weakness 
was a want of interest in things spiritual. Although instances of impiety 
are less frequently met with than examples of some of the characteristics 
heretofore mentioned, yet there are a sufficient number of such instances 
to indicate that irreligion was a failing common to most traders. It is 
clear that the irreligious ones were numerous enough to interfere seri- 
ously with efforts to Christianize the Indians. Evidence of this fact is 
found in the statement of Franklin that “the introduction of pure re- 
ligion” among the Indians might be greatly facilitated “if we could... 
show them a better sample of Christians than they commonly see in our 
Indian traders.” The truth of this assertion is borne out by the experi- 
ence of the Reverend David Jones, who related that his reception by the 
Shawnee in 1772 was more enthusiastic when they discovered that he 
was “no trader, but was a good man.”’"4 

A final and widespread vice common to most traders, one that proba- 
bly helped to create misunderstanding between the white men and the 
Indians, was that of greed. This fault will be discussed later in connection 
with trading methods; the following statements are given only to prove 
its existence. “The Indians hold the Traders in great Contempt as a 
Set of Mean Dishonest Mercenary Fellows,” wrote Peter Wraxall in 
1726. Sir William Johnson, in a letter of 1768, states that “the Much 
greater part of those who go a Trading are men of such circumstances 
and Dispositions as to venture their persons any where for Extravagant 
gains.”*S Such statements, made by men who gained their knowledge at 
first hand, need no comment. 

This group of average traders, however, was not made up entirely of 
undesirables; the records show that there were at least a few good men 
in it. For instance, the journal of a traveler along the upper Ohio in 


14 Franklin, Works, 2: 467 (Bigelow edition); David Jones, A Journal of Two Visits 
Made to Some Nations of Indians on the West Side of the River Ohio, in the Years 
1772 and 1773, §3 (Sabin’s Reprints, no. 2—New York, 1865). 

15 Peter Wraxall, An Abridgment of the Indian Affairs Contained in Four Folio Vol- 
umes, Transacted in the Colony of New York, from the Year 1678 to the Year 1751, 169, 


note 1 (Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 21—Cambridge, Mass., 1915); Documentary 
History of the State of New-York, 2:905 (Albany, 1849). 
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1772 affords the information that “some of the traders were not only 
civil, but very generous” and, strange as it may seem, contains an ac- 
count of one who had “preserved a good conscience so far in respect of 
the Sabbath” that he “refused to work at his trade . . . on that day.” 
Another traveler relates that among the traders in the vicinity of Fort 
Pitt in 1773 there were a few who, despite their calling, continued to 
“live in the fear of God, & maintain their integrity.”'® Some few letters, 
also, contained statements that reflect credit upon certain traders. In one 
of them a trader is designated as “an honest man”; another implies that 
one is faithful and reliable; a third states that a certain trader was a per- 
son of “good Character”; another describes one as “a man of sense and 
a faithful Pennsylvania”; while in a fifth letter the “honesty and ve- 
racity” of a trader are declared to be “unimpeachable.”*? Such records, 
however, in comparison with those of a disparaging nature, are scarce, 
and their scarcity forces the unpleasant conclusion that the bad men far 
outnumbered the good. 

Of the various factors studied in connection with the trader, none, 
perhaps, so clearly reveals his low character as his method of dealing 
with the Indian. In the entire history of the trade little can be found that 
is creditable to the white man. In comparison with the instances in which 
he unscrupulously cheated the red man out of practically everything that 
belonged to him, the ones in which he accorded him even a modicum of 
justice are almost negligible. As early as 1682 the province of Pennsyl- 
vania was obliged to pass laws designed to protect the savage against un- 
fair trade methods. Despite these and later protective measures, how- 
ever, he continued to be victimized by his more experienced white ad- 
versary. Some enlightenment on the shameful trade practices in vogue 
as well as on the average trader’s attitude toward them, may be had 
from the following excerpt from a work published in 1766 as a special 
plea for the cause of the red man. In the ensuing conversation between 
two traders, M’Dole advises Murphey, who is new to the art of trading: 


16 Jones, Journal, 58, 83; McClure, Diary, §3. 
17 William H. Egle, ed., Notes and Queries, Historical, Biographical and Genealogical, 
Relating Chiefly to Interior Pennsylvania, 1:251 (Harrisburg, 1894); Pennsylvania Colo- 
nial Records, §:706; 7: 548; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4:556; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Writings, 2: 312 (edited by Albert E. Bergh—Washington, 1907). 
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M’ Dole. *Tis very well: your Articles are good: 
But now the Thing’s to make a Profit from them, 
Worth all your Toil and Pains of coming hither. 
Our fundamental Maxim then is this, 

That it’s no Crime to cheat and gull an /udian. 

Murphey. How! Not a Sin to cheat an /ndian, say you! 
Are they not Men? hav’nt they a Right to Justice 
As well as we, though savage in their Manners? 

M’ Dole. Ah! If you boggle here, I say no more; 
This is the very Quintessence of Trade, 

And ev’ry Hope of Gain depends upon it; 
None who neglect it ever did grow rich, 

Or ever will, or can by /udian Commerce. 

By this old Ogden built his stately House, 
Purchas’d Estates, and grew a little King. 

He, like an honest Man, bought all by Weight, 
And made the ign’rant Savages believe 

That his Right Foot exactly weigh’d a Pound: 
By this for many Years he bought their Furs, 
And died in Quiet like an honest Dealer. 

Murphey. Well, V'll not stick at what is necessary; 
But his Device is now grown old and stale, 

Nor could I manage such a barefac’d Fraud. 

M’Dole. A thousand Opportunities present 
To take Advantage of their Ignorance; 

But the great Engine I employ is Rum, 

More pow’rful made by certain strength’ning Drugs. 
This I distribute with a lib’ral Hand, 

Urge them to drink till they grow mad and valiant; 
Which makes them think me generous and just, 
And gives full Scope to practice all my Art. 

I then begin my Trade with water’d Rum, 

The cooling Draught well suits their scorching Throats. 
Their Fur and Peltry come in quick Return: 

My Scales are honest, but so well contriv’d, 

That one small Slip will turn Three Pounds to One; 
Which they, poor silly Souls! ignorant of Weights 
And Rules of Balancing, do not perceive.'® 


This description is not an exaggeration; concrete examples of these and 


even worse practices are plentiful, and they form an interesting though 


scarcely to be admired chapter in the history of the white man’s subjuga- 


tion of the Indian. 


18 Robert Rogers, Ponteach: or the Savages of America; a Tragedy, 4 (London, 1766). 
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It would be unfair to those in control during the period under discus- 
sion to omit mention of their attempts to stem this plunder of the savage. 
Both civil and military authorities made determined efforts to regulate 
the lawless activities of the traders, but they met with indifferent success. 
The enactment of laws did little other than provide officials with the 
right to punish wrongdoers. The fault, however, lay not so much in the 
laws as in the difficulty of enforcing them. The vastness of the territory 
under surveillance, and the red man’s custom of shifting about from 
place to place in order to obtain better hunting grounds, usually carried 
him beyond the protective arm of the law but not far enough to free him 
of the presence of designing traders. The guilt of the latter, moreover, 
was difficult to prove, since they usually dealt “privately . . . with the 
Indians, and very often back in the woods, out of the view of any but 
themselves.”'? Even had each province been able to regulate the con- 
duct of its own traders, those from the neighboring colonies would have 
constituted a problem; and regardless of laws prohibiting the sale of 
liquor within the colony it was comparatively easy for the Indians to ob- 
tain it elsewhere. Because of these things the protection of the red man 
was a difficult task and one frustrated, in not a few instances, by the very 
actions of the Indian himself. His inordinate love of fire water precluded 
the possibility of his taking just a “dram” to “refresh” himself, as he 
would have wished,*° and soon after the first drink he was easy prey for 
the greedy and unscrupulous trader. At such a time laws were of little 
avail and the unfortunate red man was quickly relieved of practically 
everything that was worth carrying away. 

This description of the trader would be incomplete without some ref- 
erence to his nationality. What can be said in this connection, however, 
is not very definite, since there is a decided scarcity of contemporary ma- 
terial bearing upon the subject. It is, nevertheless, possible to establish 
the fact that there were several nationalities represented among the 
traders. Proud, a writer of the period, stated that “the /dian traders, 
and most of the inhabitants of the back counties” of Pennsylvania “and 


19 Pennsylvania, Statutes at Large, 1682-1809, vol. 2, p. 169. 
20 Sassoonan, king of the Delawares, to the council, August 13, 1731, in Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, 3: 406. 
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the neighbouring provinces” were “of the lowest rank, and least in- 
formed, of mankind” who had “flowed in from Germany, Ireland, and 
the jails of Great Britain.”** That he was at least partly right is borne 
out by the depositions of Luke Arowin and Thomas Burk, who stated 
under oath in 1751 that they were natives of Ireland prior to becoming 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania. The latter also stated at the same time that 
John Martin was an Englishman.** Post, another contemporary writer, 
stated in 1758 that there were among the Indians at that time “a great 
number of Irish Traders.” Among these, according to the records, were 
George Croghan and the Girtys. According to one of the later writers, 
the traders who supplanted the French-Canadians in the territory west 
of the Alleghenies were Scotch-Irish. Not all of them, though, were of 
this descent, for the merchants Joseph Simon and Levy Andrew Levy 
were referred to as “Jewish,”*} a designation that was hardly necessary, 
since one would not go far wrong in stating that men with such names 
were of Semitic origin. On the same basis one might classify men with 
names like Fitzpatrick, Kelly, Maginty, Obryan, Sullivan, and Teaffe, 
as Irish, especially if they were called Dennis, Michael, or Timothy. 
And it would not be unreasonable to surmise that men named Campbell, 
Douglas, Duncan, Ferguson, Moorhead, and Stewart were of Scotch 
descent. Similar conclusions regarding the nationality of other traders 
could no doubt be drawn, but since any such would be largely conjec- 
tural they would not be particularly valuable. 

Another aspect of the trader, and one that should be considered when 
judging his actions, is that of his manner of living. To the average per- 
son his life must seem to have been a singularly carefree one with more 
than its share of exciting moments and not entirely devoid of its roman- 
tic ones. A closer study discloses the fact that it was a life fraught with 


21 Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania ... till after the Year 1742, 2: 312 
(Philadelphia, 1798). 

22 Olden Times 2:181, 184 (April, 1847). 

23 Christian F. Post, “Journal,” in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, 1:217 (Cleveland, 1904); Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1: 323; Consul W. 
Butterfield, History of the Girtys, 1 (Cincinnati, 1890); Frank R. Diffenderffer, “Indian 
Trader Troubles,” in Lancaster County Historical Society, Historical Papers and Addresses, 


9: 306 (September, 1905); Volwiler, Croghan, 39. 
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many dangers and hardships. When the trader ventured beyond the 
settlements into the Indian country he had no assurance that he would 
ever return. The red man’s nature made him a difficult person to deal 
with, and not a few traders were tomahawked and scalped for having, 
perhaps inadvertently, aroused the ire of the Indian. There was also 
ever present the possibility of concerted Indian warfare upon the whites, 
in which event the traders were the first to suffer. Referring to the Eng- 
lish traders in the western country at the time of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 
Doddridge states: “Out of one hundred and twenty of them, among the 
different nations, only two or three escaped being murdered.”** In addi- 
tion to these dangers, which every trader accepted as routine matter, he 
was forced to undergo hardships beyond the endurance of any but the 
most rugged. Especially was this true of the early trader, who traveled 
far into the wilderness to reach the Indians. His journey was usually made 
easier through the use of pack horse or canoe, but often he was obliged 
to trudge long, weary miles through dense forests, his belongings packed 
on his back. His protection against the elements was, at times, nothing 
more than a friendly tree or rock. His food supply was largely depend- 
ent upon his knowledge of woodcraft and his skill with the rifle. When 
he reached an Indian encampment he found little change for the better. 
His comforts even here were meager; his food from meal to meal was 
generally the same; his companions from day to day were savages and 
other traders. Some idea of just what such company would mean to a 
person of finer sensibilities may be gleaned from a comment of Chris- 
topher Gist in 1750. “In the Loggs Town,” he said, “I found scarce 
any Body but a Parcel of reprobate Indian traders ... Tho I was unwell, 
I prefered the Woods to such Company & set out from the Loggs Town 
down the River.”*5 

In conclusion, attention is again directed to the classification of traders 
according to three groups. If for no other reason, this method is com- 
mendable because of its fairness to the trader. In the records consulted 
in the preparation of this paper, little or no attempt was made to differ- 

24 Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783, 165 (Pittsburgh, 1912). 
25 William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 34 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 
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entiate in the type of men engaged in the fur trade. Some few, it is true, 
were recognized as men of worth, but aside from these, the stigma that 
devolved upon traders through the actions of the unprincipled and vicious 
ones, fell on all who traded with the Indians. In this manner were black- 
ened the names of possibly many who were deserving of a better fate. 
It is known that some of these traders were good men and it is not un- 


reasonable to assume that there were additional ones concerning whom 
other than evil could have been recorded. The writer is convinced that 
such was the case and that the Indian trader, though guilty of much evil, 
was yet deserving of more credit than has been accorded him. 
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THE BEAVER AND LAKE ERIE CANAL'* 


LLOYD A. M. CORKAN 


ogee building has flourished for centuries in the Old World and 
is still active today, but previous to the American Revolution little 
activity of this nature had appeared in the New World. The only canal 
of any consequence was a short line built by Lieutenant Governor Cad- 
wallader Colden in Orange County, New York, about 1750. This work 
was little more than a shallow ditch and could only receive ships of small 
draft, but it was designed for the hauling of stone, and it marks the be- 
ginning of artificial waterways in the United States. The first survey for 
a canal for general transportation purposes was in the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. As early as 1762 the merchants of Philadelphia presented a request 
to the general assembly that a board be appointed to explore the west 
branch of the Susquehanna River with the aim of connecting that stream 
by a short portage with a tributary of the Ohio.? During the remaining 
years of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
many miles of canals were constructed in Pennsylvania; yet with all this 
mileage the state still lacked an efficient means of internal communication 
because all the canals were in the eastern part of the state. 

The year 1826 saw Pennsylvania pursuing an entirely new policy in 
canal construction. This was largely due to the desire to attract western 
trade to eastern markets. Especially was this desire stimulated as Penn- 
sylvania witnessed the economic progress made by New York following 

1 Read at the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 27, 
1934. A “History of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal” was submitted by Mr. Corkan in 
1927 in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. The author is principal of the New Brighton High School. Ed. 


2 James M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania; a Record of the Remarkable Industrial 
Development of the Keystone State, 130 (Philadelphia, 1908). 
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the completion of the Erie Canal. Trade that formerly went down the 
Mississippi now went to Buffalo and thence to New York via the canal, 
the main artery of commerce between the East and the West. Overland 
commerce from the Ohio Valley could hardly be expected to go to Phila- 
delphia when it was so much easier to reach the Erie Canal. Citizens of 
Philadelphia saw their city falling behind New York in population and 
prosperity. Consequently the passage of the act of February 25, 1826, 
is not surprising. This law authorized the construction at the expense of 
the state of a canal to be known as the Pennsylvania Canal.‘ 

With the completion of the Pennsylvania Canal from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh in 1834, the commonwealth had a well-defined system of in- 
ternal transportation. Not only had the efforts of Pennsylvania and New 
York developed their own interests, but they had also contributed great- 
ly to the welfare of the nation as a whole. By the construction of, the Erie 
Canal the Great Lakes were linked with New York, and upon the com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania system the Mississippi and Ohio valleys were 
connected with Philadelphia. Thus by 1834 there existed two well-de- 
veloped waterways crossing the country from the East to the Mississippi 
Valley. The joining of these two great systems in Pennsylvania was ac- 
complished by the building of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century found Ohio, as well as 
Pennsylvania and New York, embarked on a program of canal build- 
ing. Chief among the canals constructed was the Ohio Canal from Cleve- 
land on Lake Erie to Marietta on the Ohio River. This canal offered 
an indirect link between the western termini of the two great water- 
ways in New York and Pennsylvania. In April, 1825, the government 
of Pennsylvania passed an act providing for the construction of a canal 
to connect Pittsburgh with Lake Erie, and shortly thereafter the legis- 
lature of Ohio provided for a crosscut canal to connect the Ohio Canal 
with this proposed western Pennsylvania canal. In an act passed January 
10, 1827, Ohio incorporated the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany within the state of Ohio. A copy of this act was immediately dis- 
patched to the Pennsylvania legislature then in session. So popular was 


3 Archer B. Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce, 137 (New Haven, 1920). 
4 Thomas F. Gordon, A Gazetteer of the State of Pennsylvania, part 1, p. 46 (Phila- 


delphia, 1833). 
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the project with this body that on April 14, 1827, the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Canal Company was incorporated by the general assembly.‘ 

The legislature of Pennsylvania considered the respective merits of 
two proposed routes for a canal joining the Ohio River with Lake Erie. 
The first route suggested was by the Allegheny River to French Creek, 
thence up that stream and one of its tributaries to Conneaut Lake. From 
this point an artificial waterway could be built to the city of Erie. The 
other route proposed was by the Ohio and Beaver rivers to New Castle, 
from there by the Shenango River or one of its tributaries to the vicinity 
of Conneaut Lake, and thence to Erie by canal. The Beaver to Erie 
course was finally selected, probably because of the economic advantages 
to be gained by tapping the Ohio River trade at West Bridgewater, 
twenty-five miles west of Pittsburgh. Also, the valleys of the Beaver and 
Shenango rivers were much closer to the Ohio canal system than was 
the Allegheny and French Creek route. The wisdom of this choice was 
shown in the fact that the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal Company com- 
pleted a crosscut canal from the Ohio Canal at Akron to Mahoning 
a short time after the first division of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
was opened. 

Considerable agitation arose in favor of the building of a railroad by 
the state instead of a canal, and for some time the controversy threatened 
to upset the entire project. The supporters of water transportation won 
out, however, and a definite canal system was planned for western Penn- 
sylvania. It was to consist of a well-developed channel in the Ohio River 
extending from the city of Pittsburgh to the town of Beaver, of the Big 
Beaver Creek, canalized from Beaver to the town of New Castle, where 
a crosscut canal was to connect this system with the Ohio system, and of 
an artificial waterway to be constructed from New Castle along the 
Shenango River and Crooked Creek to Conneaut Lake and thence by 
the most direct route to the city of Erie. By the act of March 21, 1831, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania provided for the construction of the 
Beaver division of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal.° This division was 

S Public Documents Concerning the Ohio Canals ... Comprising a Complete Oficial 


History, 2 (Columbus, 1828); Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania, 139; Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, fourth series, 5:714 (Harrisburg, 1901). 


6 Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, Report, 1831, p. 31. 
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to commence on the Ohio River at the mouth of the Big Beaver and to 
extend up that stream to the town of New Castle. Not only was this unit 
to connect the important manufacturing town of New Castle with the 
Ohio Valley but it was also to meet the proposed Pennsylvania and Ohio 
line at New Castle junction, thus promising to bring about the long de- 
sired union with the Ohio canal system. 

The legislature provided the sum of one million dollars for this pro- 
ject and the canal commissioners of the state entered upon the task of 
construction immediately. Ground was broken for the Beaver division 
on July 28, 1831, at New Brighton. It was considered such a momen- 
tous event in the history of Beaver County that a great celebration was 
held at that place. Major Robert Darragh was president of the day, M. 
F. Champlin was chief marshal of the ceremony, and Major B. G. Goll 
was assistant marshal. All of these men were prominent in the public life 
of the Beaver Valley. The ground was broken by Revolutionary soldiers 
amid the firing of cannon and the cheers of the assemblage. A dinner 
followed, and the main address of the day was delivered by John Dickey. 
Toasts were proposed by prominent men of the surrounding counties. 
Work on the canal commenced the next day and continued uninter- 
rupted until the division was finished three years later.’ 

In the building of the Beaver division the engineers followed the com- 
mon method pursued in canal construction at that time. Wherever pos- 
sible the route of the canal followed the bed of the stream. Dams were 
erected at certain points on the stream to raise the water level sufficiently 
to float the boats. The position of these dams was determined by the alti- 
tude of the stream. If the fall of the stream was very slight the dams 
were far apart, but if the gradient was very rapid the dams must be close 
together. Where it was necessary to follow dry routes water was trans- 
ported by aqueducts from reservoirs. This section of the canal contained 
seven dams varying from seven to fourteen feet in height. There were 
two aqueducts and seventeen guard and liftlocks overcoming a rise of 
132 feet. T'wo outlet locks were provided for the canal. These were 25 
feet wide and 120 feet long. They were the largest on the entire line and 
were so constructed that they could admit the smaller type of steamboat 


7 Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 1: 246 (New York, 
1904). 
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that operated on the Ohio. Although the canal itself was not designed 
to admit steamboats, the commissioners felt that the trade of the towns 
of Beaver, Bridgewater, Rochester, New Brighton, and Fallston, all of 
which were grouped near the mouth of the canal, would benefit by these 
locks and by a huge dam, to be constructed at Stone’s Point.* The con- 
struction of the locks at Stone’s Point, or Bridgewater, was considered 
the greatest engineering task on the entire division. They were begun 
in 1831 and were finished two years later. They were named after 
Stephen Girard, Pennsylvania’s outstanding millionaire of the twenties, 
who had bequeathed the sum of three hundred thousand dollars to the 
commonwealth “for the purpose of internal improvement by canal navi- 
gation.” This money was turned over to the legislature by Governor 
George Wolf in 1832, and most of the amount went into the construc- 
tion of the Beaver division. The dam and the locks were of stone held 
together by iron bars and cement and were so well built that after the 
floods of almost a century they still stand, relics of bygone days, guard- 
ing the mouth of the Big Beaver. A well-preserved inscription of the 
builders may be read on a slab of sandstone, formerly set high on the 
west side of the upper part of one of the locks,? but now erected as a 
monument in the city park at Rochester, Pennsylvania. 

When construction was started on the Beaver division in the summer 
of 1831 it was estimated that the line would be completed as far as New 
Castle by December, 1832, but the work was not finished until May 28, 
1834. The canal commissioners had underestimated the time required 
to construct this division, and they were equally mistaken about the cost 
of the line. When the contracts fer the work were awarded the estimated 
cost was $335,317.82, but, in the report of this division, read before the 
legislature in 1836, the actual expenditure was placed at $481,282.98. 
This last figure did not include any of the money spent on the line for 
repairs during the years 1835 and 1836."° 

With repairs on this division of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
nearing completion in 1836, the commissioners turned their attention 


8 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1831, p. 12; Gordon, Gazetteer, part 1, p. §2. 
9 The Will of the Late Stephen Girard, Esq., 29 (Philadelphia, 1832); Pennsylvania 
Archives, fourth series, 6: 25-28; Bausman, Beaver County, 1: 246, note 2. 


10 Gordon, Gazetteer, part 1, p. §2; Canal Commissioners, Report, 1836, p. §. 
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to the northern part of the line, known as the Erie extension. This ex- 
tension comprised three-fourths of the main line between Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie, but it was not completed until after the Beaver division and 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Cross Cut Canal had been in operation for 
many years. In Pittsburgh and the Beaver Valley commercial interest 
was directed toward that line by which Ohio trade could best be ob- 
tained.'* Consequently that portion of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
north of New Castle was referred to as an extension and never received 
the support that Pittsburgh interests gave the! Beaver and crosscut canals. 
The survey for the extension revealed many possibilities for canal con- 
struction. Because a portion of the line ran along the Shenango River 
it was referred to as the Shenango division. Although the Shenango divi- 
sion extended to the outlet of Conneaut Lake, only three-fourths of it 
was provided for at this time. From New Castle the line followed the 
east side of the Shenango River to the town of Greenville, a distance of 
41.75 miles. There it was thought best to cross the Little Shenango 
Creek to the mouth of Crooked Creek, a distance of 3.75 miles. The 
total length of this particular section of the Shenango division was there- 
fore 45.5 miles."* 

Just as the Beaver division offered certain problems of construction, 
so did the Shenango division test the knowledge of the engineers who 
worked upon it. The Shenango River was shallow and winding and fre- 
quently spread out over broad valleys. Canal construction in the bed of 
the river was necessary and steps had to be taken to safeguard the canal 
from the effect of floods. This condition was met by changing the chan- 
nel of the river in many places. One of the principal objections that was 
usually advanced against slackwater navigation in Pennsylvania was the 
scarcity of a staple water supply. There was no such deficiency, however, 
on the Shenango division, where many small streams were available as 
feeders. All this line was readily adapted to canal construction." 

These 45.5 miles of the Shenango line were well on towards com- 
pletion by 1838, so the remaining 18.5 miles were placed under contract 


11 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1836, p. 19; Daily Pittsburgh Gaxette, August 29, 
1833. 

12 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1836, p. 67. 
13 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1836, p. 67-70. 
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in that year. This part of the division began at the mouth of Crooked 
Creek and followed the valley of that stream by way of Pymatuning 
Swamp and the Beaver dam summit to the termination of the French 
Creek Feeder at the outlet of Conneaut Lake."* To store up the surplus 
water of the rainy season and to provide for the summer droughts, the 
engineers decided that reservoirs were needed. The site chosen for the 
first of these was at Hartstown, where was located the huge Pymatuning 
Swamp. It was a wild, dismal, treacherous piece of ground and of little 
value. Surrounded by high banks, this swamp offered an excellent situ- 
ation for a reservoir, and after the land had been cleared of timber to 
prevent disease the southern portion was flooded. The result was an 
artificial lake of some six hundred acres, ten feet deep and six feet higher 
than the level of the canal. The estimated capacity of this reservoir was 
215,622,000 cubic feet."$ 

The second important reservoir of this line was Conneaut Lake, which 
had been used as a reservoir for the French Creek Feeder. The lake was 
four miles long, two miles wide, and covered about twenty-six hundred 
acres. It offered a natural reservoir great enough to meet the demands 
placed upon it by the feeder, but when the engineers of the Beaver and 
Lake Erie Canal decided to use it in the same capacity on their canal a 
water shortage was feared. To make the lake capable of furnishing water 
for both systems it was decided to raise its level. This was accomplished 
by erecting embankments at the low points around the lake, an opera- 
tion that raised the water level three feet. The capacity given to Con- 
neaut by this work was estimated at 736,164,000 cubic feet of water. 
Later, when more water was desired for the northern line, an attempt 
was made to give the lake an additional elevation of eight feet, but the 
project failed. After the canals were abandoned the lake was reduced to 
its former level.'® 

The northern part of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal was known as 
the Conneaut division. The survey line began at the Beaver dam sum- 
mit and continued over the Conneaut summit and through the Conneaut 


14 This feeder extended from a point just above Meadville on French Creek to Conneaut 
Lake and was connected with the Franklin Division of the Pennsylvania Canal, which 
joined the Allegheny River at Franklin. Hence, when opened for traffic in 1834, it made 
possible an alternate route from Pittsburgh to Conneaut Lake. 

1§ Canal Commissioners, Report, 1838, p. 99-114. 


16 George T. Fleming, in Pittsburgh Gazette Times, October 7, 1917, section §, p. 5. 
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Valley by Cranville and Wallis runs to the town of Girard, where it 
turned east and ran parallel with the lake to Erie. The outlet of the 
canal at that city was located just west of the public dock, between it 
and Reed’s dock.'? The state had placed two thousand acres of ground 
at the disposal of the borough of Erie to be used in construction of a 
canal basin and harbor. The resulting harbor of Presque Isle had no 
superior on the lake. Although this canal was not completed by the state, 
the line when finished followed closely the original survey."* 

The Conneaut division covered a distance of 45.5 miles. The con- 
tract for 11.5 miles of the work was let by the state in 1838, and the 
remainder of the line was placed under construction two years later. 
Of the divisions of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal the one lying be- 
tween Conneaut Lake and Erie was the most difficult to build. Two 
great problems confronted the engineers on this division. The first of 
these was the great amount of lockage required and the second was the 
scarcity of large streams that could be used as part of the line. To build 
a waterway successfully over the Conneaut division an elevation of 
509.38 feet must be overcome. From Beaver to Conneaut Lake, a dis- 
tance of ninety-one miles, the lockage necessary was 416.4 feet. The 
northern division, one-half of this distance, required considerably more 
lockage. According to the specifications prepared by the state for this 
division, seventy-one locks were deemed necessary to overcome the eleva- 
tion of this line. On the northern part of this division there were as 
many as seven locks per mile, and Lockport probably received its name 
from the presence of twenty-seven locks within nine miles of the town. 
According to sailors the Conneaut division “was just a string of locks.”'? 

During 1840 and 1841 construction work on the Beaver and Lake 
Erie Canal was at its height. The Shenango division was being com- 
pleted, the Conneaut division was well under way, and the Beaver line 
was undergoing repairs made necessary by floods of the preceding sea- 
sons. This work was costing the state an immense sum of money. The 


revised estimate of the cost of the Shenango division, or the line from 

17 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1840, p. 189; Fleming, in Gazette Times, October 7, 
1917. 

18 A comparison of the Conneaut line of 1870 with the survey by Dr. Charles T. Whippo 
in 1836 clearly reveals this fact. See Canal Commissioners, Report, 1836, p. 78-88. 

19 Canal Commissioners, Report, 1840, p. 189-195; Fleming, in Gazette Times, October 
7, 1917. 
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New Castle to Conneaut, was placed by the canal commissioners at 
$1,681,857.26. This amount was considerably in excess of the original 
estimate. By 1843 the state had spent $2,039,199.66 on the French 
Creek project and the Conneaut division. The state had thus spent a 
total of $3,721,056.92 on the Erie extension.*° 

Before the extension was completed the state decided to dispose of the 
canal to someone who would complete the extension and assume the 
state’s indebtedness for the canal. The legislature on July 27, 1842, au- 
thorized the governor to advertise for bids in the newspapers of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia.** The Erie Canal Company, organized for the 
purpose, offered to finish the extension, received a charter on June 15, 
1843, and immediately went to work. On January 10, 1845, when sat- 
isfactory proof of the completion of the extension had been given to the 
state Senate, Governor Porter turned the complete line of the Beaver 
and Lake Erie Canal over to the Erie Canal Company.** 

The opening of the Conneaut division in 1844 marked the comple- 
tion of the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal, and with the breaking up of 
the ice in the spring of 1845 navigation appeared on the entire canal 
from Beaver to Erie. At the same time Ohio trade, passing through the 
crosscut canal, found its way to Erie and Meadville. This commercial 
development brought prosperity to western Pennsylvania during the fif- 
ties and sixties. The principal shipping centers on the Beaver division dur- 
ing the thirties were Bridgewater and New Castle. With the opening of 
this line boats were placed on the canal by many firms from these towns. 
The first boat launched at New Castle was the “Rob Roy,” built by Dr. 
William Shaw. Shortly afterwards there appeared the “Alpha,” which 
was launched by James I. White. The first packets that appeared on the 
division were those of Captain Thomas Campbell of Bridgewater. These 
early craft were similar in construction. They were forty feet long and 
eight feet wide and they resembled a flatboat with the deck extended be- 


20 Pennsylvania Board of Centennial Managers, Preliminary and Final Reports, vol. 1, 
part 2, p. 267 (Philadelphia, 1878). Bishop places the cost to the state of the Erie exten- 
sion at $3,1096,149.00 but probably does not include the French Creek Feeder. Avard L. 
Bishop, “The State Works of Pennsylvania,” in Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Transactions, 13:196 (November, 1907). 

21 Daily Pittsburgh Gaxette, August 31, 1842. 


22 Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 6: 1079. 
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yond the limits of the keel. They were slow and cumbersome and aver- 
aged about two and a half miles an hour. The next step in boat building 
came in 1840. In that year the first of the few steamboats ever tried on 
the canal was launched at New Castle. This was a boat built by David 
Frisbie, who had been a ship and steamboat builder in New York. The 
owners of the craft were Dr. Joseph Pollack, his son Hiram, and his 
son-in-law, Captain William McMillen, who assumed command. The 
boat, named the “Isaphena,” was placed in the service between New 
Castle and Pittsburgh. All other packets transferred their passengers at 
Stone’s Point to the steamboats on the Ohio. Steamboats had been tried 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Canal, between Pittsburgh and 
Johnstown, but they had proved unsuccessful. The force of the paddle- 
wheel on the water washed away the soft banks of the canals. On the 
“Tsaphena” this was guarded against by two specially constructed wheels. 
The boat, however, drew too much water for the Beaver River and it 
was necessary to transfer the engine to a new hull. This was done in 
October, 1840. The rebuilt craft worked successfully and proved im- 
mensely popular, controlling all the passenger service until forced off 
the canal by superior craft.”3 

With the opening of the entire canal there appeared the fine packets 
of the Reed line of Erie. These packets were sumptuously fitted up with 
berths and staterooms, served excellent meals, and compared very favor- 
ably with the first Pullman trains for luxury. After 1849 the line was 
sold to R. G. Parks and Company of Beaver, who maintained the same 
first-class service. Some of the boats operated by this firm were the 
“Queen City,” the “Pennsylvania,” the “Mayflower,” the “Niagara,” 
and the “Ohio.” Their chief features were speed and comfort. These 
packets made the trip from Erie to Beaver in thirty-six hours. Boats left 
Erie and Beaver daily. The fare, which was four dollars, included berth 
and meals. To secure speed the boats were drawn by three horses and to 
maintain a fast schedule the horses were driven at a trot and were 
changed every ten miles. The crew of these boats consisted of a captain, 
two steersmen, two bowmen, a lock lifter, a chambermaid, a steward, a 


cook, and a helper. 
23 Samuel W. Durant, History of Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, 16 (Philadelphia, 
1877). 
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It is interesting to consider some of the schedules upon which the vari- 
ous packets operated. In 1852 all the companies arranged their trips 
southward to connect with the railroad service between Rochester and 
Pittsburgh. A traveler leaving New Castle at 7:00 P.M. could arrive in 
Pittsburgh at 8:00 a.m. the following day. The trip required a trans- 
fer at Bridgewater from boat to train. The fare was a dollar each way 
between New Castle and Pittsburgh, a reduction of sixty-two and a half 
cents over the fares prevailing on the entire water route in 1834.*4 All 
these boats connected with the coach lines operating north and west. 

One source of passenger traffic that filled many packets on the canal 
was the emigrant trade. Foreigners arriving at Erie from Buffalo em- 
barked upon the canal in large numbers, as this route provided the most 
direct way of reaching the Ohio Valley. Although the freight boats had 
no accommodation for passengers, they frequently carried large groups 
of emigrants. Their charge from Cleveland to Rochester was sixty-six 
cents per person, but the emigrants had to furnish their own bedding 
and food for the trip, which took forty-eight hours.*5 

The service that the canal rendered as a carrier of freight was its chief 
value to western Pennsylvania and was the principal factor in develop- 
ing the rich territory lying along the Erie extension. Previous to this 
time the coal mines of the district were of little value because of the high 
cost of wagon transportation. No blast furnaces or factories were built 
through the northern counties until the canal offered them an outlet for 
their products. Without the Beaver and Lake Erie line, the vast mineral 
resources of northwestern Pennsylvania would have lain dormant for 
many years. The increased commercial activity for which the canal was 
responsible is perhaps best illustrated by the increased trade it brought to 
Pittsburgh. Before the opening of the Beaver division one lone boat plied 
the waters daily between Beaver and Pittsburgh. With the opening of the 
Beaver division in 1834 this service doubled. When the Erie extension 
was opened in 1845 three steamboats made round trips daily between 
Beaver and Pittsburgh to take care of the passenger service alone, and 
to these were added a number of freighters that carried goods between 
the outlet of the canal and the “forks of the Ohio.” Well could an editor 
commenting on the prosperity of Pittsburgh say: “By the Erie Exten- 


24 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, July 19, 1834. 
25 Durant, Lawrence County, 16. 
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sion we have access to all Northwestern Pennsylvania. By the Cross Cut 
and Ohio canals to Northern Ohio and the Heart of that State; and by 
the two outlets at Erie and Cleveland to the Lakes and the Canadas.”*° 

To the traveler, the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal offered a great ad- 
vance over the slow and cumbersome stagecoach. The speed (five miles 
per hour) attained by the luxurious packets of the Reed line was faster 
than western Pennsylvanians had previously traveled through the sec- 
tion served by the canal. They were, however, to experience still more 
rapid transportation in the next few years. The field of transportation 
was being invaded by the railroad, and canal travel was nearing its end. 
Soon the valleys of the Shenango would no longer reécho to the whistle 
of the canal boat or to the bray of the plodding mule along the towpath. 

The chief competitor of the Erie extension was the Erie and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad. This company first appeared in 1846, but little success 
attended its efforts to connect Erie and Pittsburgh by rail. Before it was 
able to commence operations the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad was 
completed. Since this road covered the southern section of the Erie and 
Pittsburgh project, the Erie and Pittsburgh Railroad Company gave up 
that part of its proposed line. A few years later the construction of the 
New Castle and Beaver Valley Railroad brought rail communication to 
the town of New Castle. This meant that the Erie and Pittsburgh com- 
pany again had to revise its plans and shorten its proposed line. Then 
financial troubles developed and the company failed. In 1858 the mem- 
bers of this concern, realizing the commercial possibilities in the northern 
counties, reorganized the Erie and Pittsburgh Railroad Company in or- 
der to construct a road between New Castle and Erie. The company 
commenced construction immediately and by 1863 had completed and 
placed in operation sixty-six miles of the line. The following year fifteen 
more miles were added, and the road reached from Girard to New 
Castle. The company never extended its line to Erie, but sent its trains 
into that city over the tracks of the Lake Shore Railroad.*” 

The completion of the Erie and Pittsburgh road in 1864 forecast the 
end of the canal. The waterway could not compete with the railroad. 
All its passenger traffic was immediately lost and its freight receipts 

26 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, May 22, 1845. 


27 Bausman, Beaver County, 1: 256-259; Auditor General, Annual Report ...0on Rail- 
ro1dt, 1863, p. 98. 
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dwindled alarmingly. This meant a decrease in tolls and financial dis- 
aster for the Erie Canal Company. The annual reports that the com- 
pany sent to the auditor general of Pennsylvania show that the condition 
of the company grew rapidly worse. While the owners of the canal might 
have hoped to compete with the Erie and Pittsburgh line, against the 
mighty Pennsylvania Railroad, which leased the Erie and Pittsburgh 
Railroad in 1870, they were powerless. Consequently the Erie Canal 
Company was declared bankrupt and its holdings put up for public sale. 
The Beaver and Lake Erie Canal was sold to the Erie and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company, which turned it over to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company operated the canal dur- 
ing the season of 1871, after which it was abandoned. All the works on 
the canal, such as locks and toll houses, that were salable, were disposed 
of, Even the stone in s@me of the locks was sold. In many places the canal 
was filled up and the land put to other uses, and so effectively was this 
done that scarcely any traces of the old canal ditch were left.** Only the 
ruins of a few locks have withstood the ravages of time and are still to 
be seen along the Shenango and the Big Beaver. The canal boats, which 
were either sold or discarded, are things of the past. The last of these 
heard of lies buried in Pymatuning Swamp. Few of the men who sailed 
this famous waterway are left, and even those who remember the canal 
days find it difficult to locate the basins, aqueducts, feeders, and wharves 
of the old canal. The present generation scarcely realizes that there ever 
was a Beaver and Lake Erie Canal. 


28 Auditor General, Report, 1870, p. 136-141; 1871, p. 153-155. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


DISPERSAL OF BUTLER COUNTY RECORDS 


LTHOUGH there is considerable interest among citizens of this state 
Pesce their local history and the relics, the sites, and the 
monuments thereof, it is rarely that this interest is extended to the most 
important records in their possession on the settlement and development 
of their civilization—the records in the various county courthouses. 
There has been instance after instance of the scrapping and disposal by 
county officials, oftentimes in connection with committees of citizens of 
the county, of records that are not duplicated elsewhere and that give 
most valuable historical and genealogical information. 

Such an instance happened recently in Butler County. At the close of 
1933 some tax records and bounty records relating to the killing of foxes 
and other animals were offered for sale by an Ohio dealer. When ques- 
tioned as to how he came into their possession, he stated that the county 
officials had sold them as scrap paper. This was confirmed by the county 
officials themselves, who said that a committee through an order of court 
was appointed by the Bar Association to go over all old papers and books 
that have accumulated in the past and to destroy anything that was of no 
benefit to Butler County as a record or historically. It is a pity that this 
committee did not consult other noted citizens of the county; for, as it 
turns out, some of the records disposed of are valuable enough to com- 
mand prices in the manuscript market, and the Ohio dealer has already 
published from this source two small brochures mainly of a genealogical 
character that are considered interesting enough to be purchased by libra- 
ries and citizens. A prospectus of one of these brochures reads as follows: 
Early Settlers of Butler County, Pa. .. . (Contains over 650 names of settlers 
living in Butler County in the years 1800 to 1806, with their occupations 
listed. Also contains a list of Revolutionary soldiers living in Butler County 
prior to 1804. This volume is a goldmine of genealogical information never 


before published. Butler County was the cross roads of the three main trails 
in the great migration to the west. Many families all over the United States 
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can trace their ancestry at one time to Butler County, the great stopping off 
place on the journey to the west). 
While this description was, of course, written for advertising purposes, 
it comes rather close to the truth. 

If county records are beginning to burden officials by their bulk and 
are pressing upon needed space, there are several alternatives before they 
are deliberately scrapped. One alternative is to deposit them with a good 
historical society within the county with adequate fireproof facilities. The 
other alternative, if the society cannot be burdened by a mass of material, 
is to deposit them with the State Library at Harrisburg, which already 
has a very large collection of county documents and will be glad to ar- 
range for their accession. At all events, people trained in understanding 
the value of records should be consulted before such records are dis- 
posed of. 


Pennsylvania State Library Curtis W. GARRISON 


PITTSBURGH IN 1848 


ILLIAM Hunter, editor of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
W nutes the following comment in the issue of August 30, 1848: 
“The Ladies’ Repository for September is on our table—good as usual. 
The editor tells some tough yarns about us Pittsburghers, which, of 
course, all Pittsburghers ought to read.” The “yarns” referred to, pre- 
sumably written by the Reverend B. F. Tefft, editor of the Repository, 
are reprinted below." 


E. M.S. 


THE SMOKY CITY 
Pittsburg is rightly named. It is a burg of pits—coal-pits, iron-pits, fur- 
nace-pits—and all of them smoke-pits. It is a sort of United States smoke- 
house, large enough to accommodate the government, at Washington, in- 
cluding the heads of departments, and all the people, from the Rio Grande 


1 The editorial is in the Ladies’ Repository, and Gatherings of the West: A Monthly 
Periodical Devoted to Literature and Religion, 8: 281-283 (September, 1848). This pe- 
riodical was published at Cincinnati and New York for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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to Eastport. Should the Pittsburgers erect long poles through their city, like 
the posts of the telegraph, and connect them at the tops by iron bars running 
from one to the other, they might suspend green hams for smoking in all man- 
ner of quantities, and thus turn their worst inconvenience into a source of 
profit. 

They could, in this way, and without much expense, add an immense busi- 
ness to their present gigantic operations, and supply the universe with thor- 
oughly-smoked bacon. Something like this, in fact, ought to be entered into 
by the citizens of Pittsburg, in revenge for their great annoyance; for no 
one, who has not had a residence there, can fully appreciate the extent to 
which they are called upon to lengthen out their patience. So constantly 
smoked, as they are, from morning to night, from their cradles to their graves, 
they nearly all look sallow, or baconish; for I saw not one rosy-cheeked child, 
or young lady, in the city, except a very few, who, I was informed, were born 
in the neighboring country. As to the children, in fact, I was told by some one 
there, that mothers meeting their own urchins in the street did not pretend 
to know them; and at evening, it is said, they throw themselves into the 
groups of children, as a fisherman would throw his net into a fishpond, and 
draw up a shoal of youngsters, hoping, in this way, to gather up some of their 
own offspring. But the sorting of them, I was gravely informed, was never 
undertaken, without first washing the little fellows’ faces. 

With this single drawback, however, Pittsburg is the greatest place in the 
whole nation. Its business is really wonderful. One evening I asked Dr. Dixon 
what he thought of Pittsburg. With a gruff guttural English voice, he re- 
plied that it was “a most remarkable place.” “When I was in England,” said 
the Doctor, “I scarcely knew there was such a city. I thought all the great 
towns were on the seaboard; and when I came here, and saw such a mighty 
workshop so far inland, with a half-mile street of steamboats, waiting to carry 
off its surplus products, I can say I was surprised—I was astonished.” But the 
reader should have heard the old Doctor say this. His manner, his tones, his 
emphasis, were all the beauty, or rather power, of the expressions. All visitors, 
on first seeing Pittsburg, feel exactly like the Doctor. It és wonderful, aston- 
ishing, surprising. 

THE URBS AND THE SUBURBS 

It is to be supposed, from what has here been said, that Pittsburg is not 
exactly the place for one to live in; but, then, there is a delightful country all 
around it, where the most fastidious could select a residence to please him. I 
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know not whether the Alleghanians would consent, were it left to them, to 
be looked upon as suburbans to the Pittsburgers; but they will have to come 
down to something like this degree of modesty; for no one, a hundred miles 
from them, ever speaks of any thing up there but Pittsburg. Alleghany, and 
all the little towns about there, go under this generic appellation. Still, 1 
must say, the smaller city holds a much bigger place in my affections than its 
smoky rival; for it is, certainly, one of the most beautiful places on record, un- 
less its proximity to the greater city creates a false prejudice in its favor. 

Many of the merchants of Pittsburg, and even the manufacturers, who 
make all the smoke, are not willing to live in it, but have taken up their resi- 
dences, like men of sense, on the opposite side of the Alleghany. It is here, 
also, that the Rev. William Hunter, Editor of the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate—whom I easily learned to esteem by a very brief acquaintance—has his 
residence. 

The other little towns, here and there, are only clusters of furnaces, with 
just houses enough to accommodate the workmen. But these furnaces are great 
places. In company with my old friends, Rev. Abel Stevens and his lady, I vis- 
ited quite a number of them in a single afternoon. We saw the vast rolling- 
mills, where they take huge chunks of red-hot iron, and roll them out into 
long bars, such as you see on sale at hardware houses. We visited the glass- 
works, too, in which our tumblers, and salt-cellars, and inkstands, and phials, 
and fruit-dishes, and decanters, and retorts, and receivers, and all kinds of 
common as well as chemical glass bottles, were molded, or blown up, in the 
most curious manner. Then came the nail-factories, the noisiest of all places, 
except a cotton mill, where short thin bars of iron are cut into nails, of all sorts 
and sizes, faster than any one would imagine. One die, we were told, cut them 
at the rate of three hundred and sixty per minute! Next was another street 
of iron-works, founderies, forges, and what not, hissing hot, and constantly 
filled with a shower, or out-break, of sparkles. Last of all, for that day, we 
reached the far-famed Novelty Works, which are generally more spoken of 
than all the others put together. Here I was sadly disappointed. I had ex- 
pected to see all my former notions entirely outwitted, and even New Eng- 
land itself for ever put in the shade, by the “novelties” of this celebrated 
factory. I had even refused to buy any knick-knacks for my little folks at home, 
in all the other places, expecting to find every thing at these works in all 
abundance. But I here met with a great reverse of fortune. After hunting the 


whole establishment from one end to the other, and from the bottom to the 
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top story, I saw nothing at all calculated for children, except vast quantities 
of brass keys and door locks, heaps of butts and screws, and several cords of 
coffee mills. None of these things, however, exactly suited me. 


THE BLUFFS 


These are the high hills, which rise on all sides of Pittsburg. They are 
the highest, however, on the opposite side of the Monongahela. There they 
tower nobly, and offer the most grand and inspiring views of the clustering 
cities, and much of the surrounding country. The sides, as usual with the 
bluffs of the Ohio and its tributaries, are very steep; but the summits are gen- 
erally quite level, and covered with a carpet of the greenest sort of grass. 
Trees, too, are sparsely, sometimes rather thickly, sprinkled over the high 
landscape. There is no place, in a word, east or west, more beautiful than these 
glorious bluffs. It is wonderful that people do not more generally choose them 
for dwelling-places. Talk of the difficulty of getting to them! Why, one day’s 
residence, one night’s cool and calm and sweet repose up there, far from the 
din and dust and dirt of town, would be worth a journey to the top of Chim- 
borazo. I never could consent to sleep one night in Pittsburg, were I a resi- 
dent, so long as those grand old bluffs should stand there. Besides, the objec- 
tion offered is altogether too lazy, and no man should ever make it, until he 
is quite ready to give up all ambition of being called or thought a man of 
purpose. ... 

Excepting the houses of the colliers, who live on these hills, I recognized 
but one solitary residence; but that one was beautiful, worth, as I thought, 
more than forty of the finest palaces in the city. Palaces in a city! What are 
they? Immense prisons, the greater part of whose stately rooms are kept, by 
a vast deal of toil and care, for mere show, while the family, driven back into 
the rear, and there drowned in the fumes of some narrow lane, and in front 
hedged in by all manner of unacceptable street company, pass their days in 
lordly misery. Give me the heights, or the open country, where the soul can 
swell, and thought expand, and the discursive mind freely wander over God’s 
fresh and fair creation. Whether I am forced to live in a small cottage, or a 
low cabin, if it be only clean, I will choose it, if, with the choice, I have the 
pure, bland air, and the wide view, and the open country, and the starry can- 
opy, to give vigor to my health, together with life, and breadth, and anima- 
tion to my feelings. 

These the poor colliers get on the bluffs of Pittsburg, and I am glad of it. 
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Poor fellows! After toiling a long summer’s day in their mighty dungeon, 
dark and damp, by the light of their glimmering tapers, they come out, at last, 
to enjoy this glorious view, and the free air of heaven. 


THE COAL MINES 


From the time I was a boy I had heard a great deal about coal mines; and 
the word colliers, so often mentioned in Mr. Wesley’s Journal, and so inti- 
mately connected with his early struggles, had become a sort of salient word, 
at the sound of which my memory was accustomed to leap off into perfect ec- 
stasies of reminiscence. Still, though I had seen a great portion of our great 
country, and a peep of things outside of it, I had never, until my residence in 
Pittsburg, seen a coal-pit. But there they were, in all their black reality; so, 
in company with my good friend, Rev. Hooper Crews, of Rock River, | en- 
tered one, on a bright morning of last May, with the purpose of exploring it 
profoundly. 

The reader, if he goes in with us, must not object to our mode of convey- 
ance, which, I confess, is nothing but a very low sort of a cart, hauled into 
the bowels of the mountain by a dwarfish but veritable John Donkey. The 
wheels run on a track of iron, laid down exactly like those of a railroad; by 
which contrivance a single animal, not much bigger than the smallest Shetland 
pony, is able to draw out a very heavy load of coal. The light of day follows us 
but a short distance on our inward passage; for there are no perpendicular 
openings, from the shaft to the outer surface. As the light, however, leaves 
you, or you leave that, your conductor ignites a candle, which he had left 
sticking to the side of the pit, at a place which he well remembers. But the 
candle, in the midst of this damp atmosphere, surcharged with heavy gases, 
sheds but a feeble, flickering ray, like the reason of a skeptic on his dark pas- 
sage through the dungeon of his existence. 

Directly, the main path divides into many branches, this way and that, as 
if the mine were a perfect plot of doubtful underground purposes. Following 
one of them for a quarter of a mile, you come at last to what the colliers call a 
“chamber,” which is a vast room made by extracting the coal from that par- 
ticular region. Here you see, far away in the black distance, many lights 
faintly gleaming, and hear the deadened sound of the picks, which the diggers 
are throwing lustily into the sides of the shaft they are working. To do this, 
they are compelled to sit down with their legs under them, in a very cramped 
attitude, and hurl their weapons in that peculiar style, which the boys, in my 


day, used to call a “side-winder.” This, for an hour or two, would be just pos- 
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sible, 1 should think, to a man of common muscle; but to continue it from 
year to year would seem almost beyond endurance. But the colliers told me, 
that, so far from feeling any annoyance from their position, it was quite agree- 
able to them. 

The coal, as my readers may know, lies in a stratum of pretty uniform 
thickness, with a rocky covering above; but what is most curious, is the floor 
on which it reposes, Just beneath the coal stratum, which is solid, and, as there 
wedged in, almost impenetrable, there is another stratum of loose material, 
lined on the upper surface by a seam of very shaly substance. This lower stra- 
tum is first dug out, leaving the coal above without support, which, by a few 
resolute thumps, comes tumbling down in huge masses. Wonderful are the 
ways of Providence! Without this arrangement, no coal could be quarried, 
without greater expense than the trade would warrant; but no mine in the 
world is left without this remarkable provision. As the poor fellows dig by 
the bushel, it is delightful to sit there and behold one of those avalanches 
thundering down around them. 

We could not leave our underground acquaintance, without inquiring a 
little into their religious condition, and leaving a word or two of advice and 
exhortation. The man, whose operations we most witnessed, was a Metho- 
dist, and his nearest neighbor in the mine was a Presbyterian. They declared 
they enjoyed their life in there, as they were far away from the noise of men 
and the world’s temptations; but whether they meddled at all with politics, 
we did not learn, as we asked them no questions on that subject. I was told 
afterward, however, that they are generally Democrats; and if that be true, 
they must certainly belong to that division generally known under the title 
of subterraneans, 

After seeing all there was to be seen, and learning what we could learn, 
we groped our dark way out of the chamber by the light of a single candle. 
Taking the main track, and keeping close to the heels of our guide, stooping 
all the way into a sort of half standing, half sitting posture, with great effort 
we walked the half mile out again. All the way out I was forcibly reminded 
of the saying of Dean Swift, when he hit his head against the mill-beam, 
that a man has to stoop a little, as he goes through the world, if he wishes to 
keep a good sound conscience. 

Getting into the open air, where we could stand erect again, we stretched 
ourselves up to our highest altitude, and, leaping over the loose rocks and 
heaps of coal dust, we bounded along over the lofty landscape, and then 
stumbled our way down the mountain... . 
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VISITS 

But very little in this line have I to record. The battle-ground, where Gen- 
eral Braddock was defeated, and where Washington began to put on his high 
military lustre, 1 had seen, The barracks I did not visit, if there are any there, 
because I had seen, in other places, more of them than I wish to see again. 
Military glory is no glory for me, either to admire, or to encourage. It is the 
honor of our forefathers, that they attempted to make of us a nation of peace- 
makers; but we seem to be degenerating in this particular; and I have no 
desire to help the country down in that direction. The two rivers I did visit, 
and that often. I walked along their banks, both late and early, in company 
and alone. I stood frequently upon their noble bridges, and looked down into 
the deep water, and dreamed of what the small fish might be doing and think- 
ing, while we greater ones were attending to our peculiar matters in the airy 
regions. I saw one leap up out of the water, either to test the state of things 
in the upper element, or else to catch some fly that may have been sailing too 
near the water’s surface; and I concluded, that either the fish lost his breath 
by the operation, or the fly obtained by it an introduction into company for 
which he had no great relish. 

I saw, also, a little boy, who ought to have been at school, playing on a raft 
of lumber, from which, by a misstep, he fell into the river, and was saved 
only by the utmost and even perilous exertions of some good-hearted boatmen. 
A blessing on them for their disinterested efforts! A man, also, engaged on 
one of the rafts, who had evidently taken too much ardent spirits—too much 
if he had taken any—fell overboard one day as I stood looking down on the 
Alleghany. He was not saved. His body sank instantly, as soon as life was out 
of it, and he rose no more. Reader, where do you think that drunkard is, 
while you are amusing yourself with this playful paper? Let the question stir 
you up to do your duty to this wretched class of our countrymen. 

But I saw other things, and dreamed of some things not to be seen but by 
mental vision. I watched some small steamboats running up stream, and con- 
jectured how the natives would have stared, when Braddock and Washington 
visited those parts, to see such an apparition walking upon their waters. I then 
thought of Dr. Franklin’s voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, which he de- 
scribes as a wonderful feat, full of hair-breadth escapes and miracles of pa- 
tience. I thought, next, of Dr. Lardner, who, a few years ago, delivered a 
series of scientific lectures in London, on the “impossibility of crossing the 


Atlantic by steam vessels ;” 


and I thought, also, how curious he must have felt, 
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when, only a few years afterward, he himself purchased a ticket in Liverpool, 
and came to this country in one of those successful steamers, which he had 
demonstrated, as he thought, to be impossible. The telegraph came next; and 
well it might; for, as I stood there dreaming, a line of it was running directly 
over my head. I looked up to it with a sort of wild astonishment, wondering 
what ideas might be darting along the wire, while I was gazing at it. I con- 
jured up, also, a vision of telegraphs, where the whole land was covered by a 
perfect web of them, connecting all our towns and cities... 1 made a complete 
circuit passing round the globe, with its million of fibres reaching out to every 
place of importance in all regions, This complex arrangement I called the 
world’s nervous system, around and through which mind could flash its re- 
sistless dictates, and so govern and control all things... . 

But I must close for the present. I am aware I have presumed somewhat on 
the good nature of my up-river friends; but, unless I have entirely overrated 
their jovial qualities, and their largeness of mind, I shall have produced no 
other consequences, than a smile. At all events, I am certain I could have paid 
them no higher compliment, than I have in trusting so largely to their well- 
known kindness of heart. I have more to say of them by and by. 
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The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803: A Study in Trade, Politics and 
Diplomacy. By ARTHUR PRESTON WHITAKER, professor of Ameri- 
can History, Cornell University. (New York, London, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., ©1934. ix, 342 p. Map.) 


Tue history of diplomacy is no longer what it used to be. Bemis, Owsley, 
and the present author have seen to that. The merchant, farmer, and small- 
time politician have been admitted to the company of ambassadors, princes, 
and military attachés. The wharf has become as important as the drawing- 
room, bills of lading as revealing as dossiers, and the boatman’s curse as telling 
as the whispers of designing diplomats. To use the less florid words of the 
author, “commercial and political developments conditioned the work of the 
diplomats and in large measure determined the outcome of their negotiations.” 

This means that, as far as this book is concerned, western Pennsylvania has 
come into its own. No problem agitated the people of this region more than 
the “Mississippi question” in the opening years of the nineteenth century. 
Only by transporting their surpluses of wheat, meat, and liquors to New Or- 
leans could the merchants and farmers pay their bills. Only by espousing the 
American right of free trade down the river could politicians expect to be 
elected to office. This and other local facts are skillfully woven by Whitaker 
into the larger pattern of his monumental work. Pittsburgh as a gateway to the 
West, as a nascent industrial center, as a thriving mart of trade, as a center for 
shipbuilding is made an integral part in a great international movement that 
could have but one outcome—the acquisition of New Orleans. 

The impingement of these local factors on the course of diplomacy is clearly 
demonstrated, It is pointed out that in 1786 when Congress was ready to 
acquiesce in the closing of New Orleans there was no commerce with that port 
either from the north Atlantic coast or from the inland towns. In 1802 the 
downstream exports from the latter were valued at two million dollars, and to 
the Atlantic ports there came seventy-four American ships direct from New 
Orleans. “Here was an argument,” writes Whitaker, “that even merchants on 
the remote Atlantic seaboard could understand . . . By 1802 it was evident 
that the more produce the West sold down the river, the more goods it would 
buy over the mountains.” As for Spain, the author has clearly shown that this 
overwhelming trade effected a commercial revolution in lower Louisiana so 
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that the country could no longer be maintained as an integral part of the old 
Spanish empire. 

This is a worth while book for everyone to read who is interested in the 
history of western Pennsylvania and in the relation of this region to world his- 
tory. It is written with an animation of style that provides a happy escape 
from the dullness of the average historical narrative. It is skillfully arranged so 
that objectives and developments appear in normal and clear proportions and 
with a minimum of the clutter of long quotations, antiquarian discursiveness, 
and barren speculation. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey RanpotpH C. Downes 


The Irrespressible Conflict, 1850-1865. (A History of American Life, 
vol. 7.) By ARTHUR CHARLEs COLE, professor of history, Western 
Reserve University. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
xv, 468 p. Illustrations.) 


Tuis volume, like the others in the series to which it belongs, is not a his- 
tory of the nation in the period with which it is concerned but a survey of the 
life of the people. Political, diplomatic, and military events are ignored; and 
economic and social conditions and developments are extensively portrayed. 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to the decade of the fifties, with 
topical chapters dealing with transportation and industry, agriculture, immi- 
gration, health and amusements, intellectual activities, and religion. Labor 
problems, crime, drinking and prohibition, and feminism are treated in a 
chapter entitled “The Growing Pains of Society”; and separate chapters deal 
with the special aspects of the South and the “New West.” A chapter on the 
slavery issue furnishes the transition to the treatment of the war period, which 
deals with the preparations for the struggle and its effects on the life of the 
people in the two sections. The central theme of the book is the increasing 
divergence, leading to inevitable conflict, between the culture patterns of the 
North and the South; and many of the chapters conclude with summaries that 
emphasize that divergence. More attention might have been given to the ele- 
ments that made for cohesion such as a common cultural heritage and the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the sections, especially in the interior. If the con- 
flict was irrepressible, perhaps also the ultimate reunion was inevitable. 

Any book that deals with the life of the people must be highly selective, for 
the possible topics and the pertinent materials are almost unlimited. It is nat- 
ural for the writer to use the materials with which he is most familiar and 
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which are most readily available, and that may account for the fact that the 
Middle West seems to occupy an unduly prominent place in this book. The 
Appalachian Plateau, which was rapidly becoming the industrial center of the 
nation, receives little consideration. Apparently no files of Pittsburgh news- 
papers were used, and the name of the city does not appear in the index. The 
writer of general works must rely, however, to a considerable extent on mono- 
graphic studies, and few such studies are available on the social history of the 
Appalachian Plateau. Those interested in western Pennsylvania history will 
pick up occasional items of regional interest in the book. There are references 
to the railroad construction of the fifties (p. 14), the Erie War (p. 17), indus- 
trial development (p. 24), a German revolutionary congress in Wheeling in 
1852 (p. 142), a western Pennsylvania petition of 1860 to restrict the immi- 
gration of free negroes (p. 265), and the beginnings of the petroleum indus- 
try (p. 351). The important part that the industries of the region played in 
the Civil War is not developed. 

Any work that deals with such a mass of miscellaneous data as this one does 
is sure to contain slips and doubtful statements. “Monongahela County, Vir- 
ginia,” should be Monongalia (p. 125); lager beer was certainly well known 
in Pennsylvania long before 1850 (p. 163); it was the bituminous rather than 
the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania that was extensively used “in locomotives 
and manufacturing establishments” (p. 351); and the implication that Jane 
Grey Swisshelm was not one of the “bolder spirits” who “mounted the lecture 
platform” is unfortunate (p. 176). The book is written with considerable lit- 
erary skill. The layman will find it interesting to read and the scholar will find 
in it important contributions to his understanding of the period. The critical 
essay on authorities will be invaluable to anyone interested in research or read- 


ing on this period. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal, 1775-1776. Written on the Virginia- 
Pennsylvania Frontier and in the Army around New York. Edited 
by Rospert G. ALBIon and Leonipas Dopson. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1934. xviii, 279 p.) 


Tuis journal of a young Presbyterian clergyman who “rode circuit” in 
western Virginia and central Pennsylvania during the opening months of the 
American Revolution presents a valuable picture of life in the Shenandoah and 
Susquehanna valleys and throws light on the activities of the Presbyterian 
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church on the frontier at that time. The author, but three years out of Prince- 
ton and possessing an insatiable curiosity about his surroundings, a sense of 
humor, an eye for beauty, an ear for scandal and gossip, a tendency toward 
snobbishness and conceit, and an apparently uncontrollable desire to philos- 
ophize for the benefit of posterity—but, in the reviewer’s opinion, having no 
great zeal for theology—recounts in detail his experiences on his circuit, which 
included the populous communities of Winchester and Staunton, Virginia, the 
“New Purchase” in Pennsylvania, which had been acquired from the Indians 
in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 and had been but recently opened to 
settlement, and the sparsely settled area between Staunton, Natural Bridge, 
and Warm Springs in western Virginia. 

The diary contains remarks on the country traversed, on the constant move- 
ment of settlers to new lands, on the reception of the news of Bunker Hill on 
the frontier, and on the manners and customs of the people encountered, more 
particularly those of the Scotch-Irish element among whom Fithian lived and 
preached. He comments on their houses and housekeeping, clothes, occupations 
and diversions, books and newspapers, domestic morals, patriotic zeal, and 
military activities, as well as on their antagonism toward the “Yankees” who 
were settling on the lands in dispute between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
their manner of psalm singing, and their attitudes toward “read” sermons and 
towards regularly licensed and “irregular” clergy. He also describes his con- 
tacts with other Presbyterian divines active in the back country and refers occa- 
sionally to clergymen of other denominations encountered within his territory. 

Those who are interested in the history of western Pennsylvania will take 
delight in comparing the society in which Fithian traveled with that which 
was developing west of the Alleghenies. They may well regret that the young 
diarist merely daydreamed of “Pittsburgh & the Ohio to the Westward” when 
he should have been preparing his sermons; for, had he been assigned to the 
more westerly circuit, he doubtless would have left a similarly interesting 
chronicle of his activities and surroundings in that region. After returning 
from his missionary tour he served as a chaplain in the Revolutionary army in 
New York until his death in October, 1776. 

This journal affords entertainment for the general reader and provides a 
rich source of information for the social and economic historian. It is compe- 
tently edited and annotated, well indexed, and contains an itinerary giving 
both the contemporary and modern names of the localities Fithian visited and 
charts illustrative of the routes of his travels in the West and in New York. 


Providence, Rhode Island Hope Frances Kane 
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The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United States 
(1838-1918). (Franciscan Studies, no. 12). By THEODORE Roe- 
MER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
£1933. Vili, 161 p.) 

Tus brochure, crowded with details of Catholic missionary activities in the 
United States, is based on a thorough combing of the manuscript archives of 
the Verein at Munich, and of the Ammnalen, distributed among its members 
from 1848, in imitation of the Ammales of the Lyons Société de la Propagation 
de la Foi. The Verein was founded in 1838 after the pattern of the Lyons 
society by King Ludwig I of Bavaria, whose name it bears, as a result of a plea 
of Friedrich Rese, Bishop of Detroit, who charged that the Lyons society, 
” was using its funds to promote French interests (p. 8). 
The king expresses his own hopes in a letter to Boniface Wimmer, first abbot 
of St. Vincent’s, at Latrobe, Pennsylvania: “You remark very truly, that the 
education of German priests is necessary to keep the Germans in North Amer- 
ica German” (p. 5). Numerous complaints reached Germany that the Irish 
bishops and priests were unwilling or unable to minister to German newcomers 
to these shores (p. 17 ff.). 

Dr. Roemer has added little to the early history of St. Vincent’s, but has 
quoted material already collected by P. W. Mathiser in his contribution to the 
Benedictine Studien und Mitteilungen (1925), a work not sufficiently well 


“wise in statecraft, 


known by local students of western Pennsylvania history. But he has thrown 
new light on its first abbot’s point of view and on his insatiable zeal for the 
extension of the German Benedictine movement westward. New material is 
also made available on the vicissitudes of King Ludwig’s dream of a model 
German Catholic community, which bore fruit in St. Mary’s, in Elk County. 
There are brief references, also, to Carmelite, Capuchin, and Jesuit pioneers 
in western Pennsylvania. 

If American historians ever overcome their provincial and secularist predi- 
lections, they will find in studies of this sort (among which must be included 
Dr. Edward J. Hickey’s The Society for the Propagation of the Faith and Dr. 
Roemer’s The Leopoldine Foundation and the Church in the United States, 
1829-1839) precious keys to unlock treasures of material bearing upon the 
place of this country in European and world affairs. Here is a letter of Abbot 
Wimmer’s, unearthed by Dr. Roemer from the Ammalen of 1855 (p. 140): 


The Old World went to ruin under the crushing march of the Old Ger- 
mans. The Anglo-Germanic race will also subjugate the whole New World, 
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and from its central position will then dominate Asia in the East and Europe 
in the West. You do not understand the power of Liberty, a liberty which 
gives free scope to every man and thereby calls forth the most active spirit of 
emulation, Although the young Eagle of the free Union has hardly begun his 
practice-flights, he is already soaring supremely from one ocean to the other... . 

Is it therefore indifferent which principles become dominant here, which 
spirit will animate the masses and react upon Europe and Asia? Do not the 
American missionaries of error continually come in contact with and oppose 
the Catholic missionaries? What will happen if those fanatics obtain the con- 
trol of the Government? 

An unsigned letter to the Ammalen of the same year, discussing contempo- 
rary politics at length, concludes (p. 143): “While the Germans are thus pre- 
paring for the open and secret war started against them by the Know Nothings, 
they are also thinking of placing new stars on the American flag. A German- 
American State! That now is the wonderful dream of many. They are think- 
ing of Kansas,” 

On February 26, 1863, Abbot Wimmer communicated to the headquarters 
of the Verein his fear “that the Republican Party, under the influence of the 
Methodssts and of many radical Forty-eighters, had brought on the Civil War, 
in order to ruin the Democratic Party in the North, to which many Catholics 
belonged, and then to attack the Church. He asserted that they were not suc- 
cessful in their designs solely because the general public opinion was against 
them” (p. 150). 


Baltimore, Maryland SUMMERFIELD BaLDWIN 


Twelfth Colony Plus; the Formative Years of Pennsylvania and a Bi- 
ography of James Buchanan. By C. M. Bomsercer. (Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, Jeannette Publishing Company, ©1934. 210 p. Illustra- 
tions, maps. ) 

Tus volume consists of reprints of fifteen articles on various phases of Penn- 
sylvania history originally published in the Jeannette News-Dispatch, of which 
Mr. Bomberger is the editor. The author draws his material from “authorita- 
tive books whose writers gained their status by original research,” from the 
collections of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and from “original papers in 
private and public hands.” Eight of the articles fall outside the field of western 
Pennsylvania history; these deal either with the early history of the colony 
before the western region was a factor, or with men and events in the eastern 
part of the state. The remaining seven are concerned with a variety of topics. 
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Two articles, the fifth and twelfth, bear on the struggle between France and 
England and between Virginia and Pennsylvania for the “huge right angle” 
that is southwestern Pennsylvania, while another tells of the settling of the dis- 
putes over the Erie triangle. Included also are a chapter on Arthur St. Clair 
and old Hannastown, one on the Whiskey Insurrection and Fries’s Rebellion, 
one on the Pennsylvania Germans that concludes with the story of their com- 
ing to western Pennsylvania after 1763, and one on two of the expeditions 
down the river from Pittsburgh during the Revolution to procure gunpowder. 
The book is illustrated with twelve reproductions of maps and several portraits 
and old prints. 
M. S. 
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SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


At a meeting of the society in Stevenson Hall of the Historical Building on 
April 24, Mr. Andrew G. Smith spoke on “Old School Books and Some of 
Their Points of Superiority” and Dr. Ralph E. Turner of the University of 
Pittsburgh read a paper on “Western Pennsylvania History in the Making.” 
The last meeting of the year, which was “University of Pittsburgh Night” in 
charge of the department of history of the university, was held on May 29 in 
Stevenson Hall. John Arthur Adams read the paper on “The Indian Trader 
of the Upper Ohio Valley” printed in this number of the magazine and 
Robert Verner Donald read one on “A History of Freight Transportation 
across the Allegheny Mountains Prior to the Civil War.” 


Thirty-seven people were elected to active membership in the society at the 
April and May meetings: Thomas G. Ayers, Florence C. Biggert, Jr., Carl J. 
Braun, Jr., Miss Evelyn G. Buchanan, Mrs. George A. Buse, Mrs. James C. 
Doty, Mrs, Ella G. Edmonds, Mrs. James B. Eisaman, John T. Fuhrman, 
Jr., Mrs. Carl E. Glock, Frank I. Gollmar, Mrs. Alexander C. Gordon, Mrs. 
Pitt O. Heasley, Mrs. Percival W. Hutson, Samuel M. Jackson, Mrs. John S. 
Littell, Mrs. Nelson H. Martin, Harry L. Mitchell, Hon. George von Bonn- 
horst Moore, Mrs. Charles K. Murray, Charles S$. McDaniel, Joseph C. 
Nevin, Harvey O’Connor, Miss Katherine V. Owen, James Rae, Mark 
Shields, Mrs. Mark Shields, Mrs. Abigail E. Wainwright, and Mrs. Malcolm 
Zander, all of Pittsburgh; Mrs. William H. Alexander and Miss Vivia C. 
Yohe of Monongahela; F. DeWitt Zuerner of North Braddock; Howell C. 
Cooper of Sewickley; Mrs. James E. Umbstaetter of Shields; Wilfred T. 
Myers of Struthers, Ohio; Miss Mary E. Bakewell of Washington, D.C.; and 
the Comtesse de Périgny of Paris, France. Mr. Biggert, Mr. Mitchell, and 
Mr. Zuerner are sustaining members, and the Comtesse de Périgny is a life 
member, 

The society lost three members by death during the quarter ending June 
30, 1934: Joshua G. Splane of Detroit, Michigan, on April 30; Walter I. 
Bates of Meadville, on May 5; and John F. Semmelrock of Pittsburgh, on 
May 24. The death of Walter R. Marvin of Larchmont, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 17, has not previously been reported in the magazine. 

At a meeting of the board of control of the survey on May 23, the director 
reported that two monographic studies, one by Dr. Downes on Indian rela- 
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tions in the upper Ohio Valley from 1774 to 1795 and one by Dr. Baldwin 
on the Whiskey Insurrection, had been completed, with the exception of edi- 
torial revision. Progress was reported on a volume to be entitled “The Plant- 
? which is being written by the 
director; on a study of western Pennsylvania politics from 1787 to 1824, by 


ing of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania,’ 


Dr. Ferguson; and on a study of the press of western Pennsylvania before the 


Civil War, by Mr. Field. 


With the object of stimulating interest in the society among the women of 
the community, a women’s committee of members of the society with Mrs. 
William H. Stevenson as chairman, held a tea in the Historical Building 
on May 15. Guests were received in Stevenson Hall and tea was served in the 
foyer. About eighty women attended. On special display in the museum was an 
exhibition of costumes and textiles used and made by the Harmony Society at 
Economy, loaned by Mrs. A. Dickson Starrett, and a collection of art glass, the 
product of Joseph Locke, glass designer of Mount Oliver. 


Student-teacher groups visiting the museum during the quarter included 
members of a history club from Peabody High School on April 13, students 
from the Kirwan Heights School of Rennerdale on April 20, a group of sixth- 
grade pupils from the Soho Public School on April 25, and members of the 
social science club of Crafton High School on April 27. On April 2 the Tour- 
ist Club of Pittsburgh, and on April 12 members of the Center Avenue 
Y.W.C.A., examined the museum exhibits and attended brief historical ad- 
dresses made by the membership secretary, Mr. Ralph C. Edgar. 


The survey of historical materials in Allegheny County, conducted, with 
headquarters at the Historical Building, as a Civil Works Administration pro- 
ject under the direction of the Pennsylvania State Library, continued intermit- 
tently until early May; it was resumed on June 22, as a local project of the 
State Emergency Relief Board, under the supervision of the state department 
of public instruction. Two typists were supplied to the survey during April 
and May through the Student Work Project carried on by the relief board at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

An article by Mr. Alston G. Field, fellow of the survey, on “The Collection 
of Business Records in Western Pennsylvania” is published in the Bulletin of 
the Business Historical Society for June, 1934. Mr. Field discusses the work 
of the survey in promoting the preservation of business records and describes 


some of the collections already deposited with the society. 
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One hundred names that have been of importance in the development of 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania and that “should not be forgotten by the 
community” were recently selected by a committee of the society, headed by 
the Honorable Ambrose B. Reid as chairman. The list, partially illustrated and 
with short biographical notices accompanying each selection, was published in 
the Sunday edition of the Pittsburgh Press for April 22, 1934, and was re- 
printed in Names That Belong Here, a brochure of the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, published by the University of Pittsburgh (1934. 15 p.). 


Costumes from the museum’s collections were loaned for use in the Phi 
Delta Tri Charter Day celebration at the College Club on April 16; twenty- 
two museum objects, principally costumes, were loaned to Boggs and Buhl for 
a window display during the week of May 11; and a self-portrait of Jane 
Grey Swisshelm was loaned to the Woman’s Historical Society on the occasion 
of a memorial celebration on June 28. The museum’s lithograph of Pitts- 
burgh in 1885 is reproduced on page 2 of the fiftieth anniversary issue of the 
Philadelphia Company’s magazine, Pudlic Service (May, 1934). 


The oil portrait of Colonel James Burd, recently deposited with the mu- 
seum by Miss Matilda E. Patterson, has been cleaned and varnished, and its 
frame renovated, through the kindness of Mrs. William R. Thompson. 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, research assistant on the staff of the survey and 
librarian of the society, has been given the title of research associate on the 
survey, effective September 1. 


The secretary of the society, Mr. Gregg L. Neel, spoke on General John 
H. Morgan’s Confederate raiders at the unveiling of a monumént to the sol- 
diers of the Confederacy at West Park in Pittsburgh on June 2; and the presi- 
dent, Judge Robert M. Ewing, spoke on “Jane Grey Swisshelm” at a luncheon 
meeting of the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania at the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce on June 28. 


Four members of the staff of the survey attended the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association in Harrisburg, and the director spoke in- 
formally on the purposes of the association at the annual dinner. The staff was 
represented by Mr. Holbrook and Dr. Baldwin at the annual meeting of the 
Westmoreland-Fayette Branch at West Overton on June 16, and Dr. Baldwin 
addressed the meeting on “The Economic and Social Background of the 
Whiskey Insurrection.” The director spoke on “Some Problems of Research 
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in Western Pennsylvania History” at a meeting of the Social Science Seminar 
of the University of Pittsburgh on April 6. 


Three members of the staff of the survey, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Ferguson, and 
Mr. Holbrook, served as judges of student addresses on various phases of the 
history of Braddock at the commencement exercises at Scott High School, 
North Braddock, on May 28. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Six memorandum books, several old local maps, and about eighteen hundred 
manuscripts relating to law and real estate in Sewickley Bottom and Allegheny 
between 1800 and 1840 are the gifts of Mr. Frederick Way of Southern 
Pines, North Carolina. The earlier papers include legal documents, corre- 
spondence relating to specific estates, and a number of letters written by John 
Way, an early Sewickley lawyer. The later papers consist of correspondence 
between the sons of John Way—Nicholas, Abishai, and James—concerning 
the settlement of their father’s estate. There is also a group of genealogical 
memoranda on the Way family. 


Correspondence between Colonel Dunning McNair and his brother, David 
McNair, concerning their real estate dealings in western Pennsylvania, and 
articles of agreement, such as deeds and mortgages, comprise a large part of a 
group of papers dating from 1790 to 1859 recently added to the McNair 
Papers already in the possession of the society. Included are a number of legal 
documents relating to mortgage and boundary disputes, among which is an ac- 
tion brought against Presley Neville by Dunning McNair over the title to 
some Virginia lands. Bids and contracts submitted to the postmaster-general of 
the United States in 1835 and 1836 by Dunning R. McNair for carrying the 
mail between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and between Cumberland and 
Wheeling, together with financial statements of profit and loss, form another 
important group. Several personal letters are of interest, notably one of 1810 
from a certain William Brown of Washington to Dunning McNair that enu- 


merates the supplies needed by McNair’s son while in Brown’s school, and an- 
other of 1830 written by Robert Alexander from the Illinois country, which 
has impressed him as a likely field for “colonization” and land speculation. Of 
particular interest are various bills for groceries and household supplies for the 
McNair home in Wilkinsburg. 
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Contemporary politics and national affairs as they appeared to a western 
Pennsylvanian in the period from 1798 to 1815 are discussed in a group of 
thirteen letters, transcripts of which have been presented by Mrs. Harvey 
Childs, Jr. Twelve of the letters were written from Philadelphia and from 
Washington, D.C., to friends in Pittsburgh by James Ross, who served as 
United States senator from Pennsylvania from 1794 to 1803. The other letter 
was written in January, 1815, by Robert Walsh of Philadelphia to James Ross. 
A genealogy of the Blair family loaned by Mrs. Childs has been copied for the 
society’s files. 


A group of nineteen surveys made during the period from 1787 to 1860 of 
lands in Indiana and Westmoreland counties and five patents and deeds to 
lands in the same counties issued between 1798 and 1864 has been given to 
the society by Mr. Andrew E. Sloan. 


The commission of John Johnston as postmaster at Pittsburgh, dated June 
15, 1804, is the gift of his great-grandson, Mr. Paul Stewart Johnston of 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


An Illinois electoral ticket of the year 1840 listing Abraham Lincoln among 
the electors is the gift of Mrs. Carl E. L. Dapprich. 


An interesting group of programs and admission tickets that throw light on 
social and educational activities in the seventies is the gift of Mr. Benjamin 
Thaw, Jr. One of the programs, that of an “exhibition” of the preparatory 
department of the Western University of Pennsylvania on December 20, 
1872, lists as subjects of debates: “Is Phrenology Entitled to the Rank of a 
Science?” and “Should Women Be Given the Ballot?” Mr. Thaw has also 
presented a five-dollar bill issued on October 11, 1858, by the Monongahela 
Valley Bank of McKee’s Port. 


A financial circular of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Rail Road, dated 
March 1, 1859, containing information relative to an issue of bonds for fi- 
nancing the completion of the road from the village of Port Perry to Pitts- 
burgh and a map of the line of the railroad along the Monongahela River, has 
been received from Mr. Cleveland J. Campbell through the courtesy of Mr. 
Joseph T. Miller. 


A group of newspaper clippings relating to the death of Kate Cassatt Mc- 
Knight (1852-1907), Pittsburgh philanthropist and club woman, and a leaf- 
let containing a memorial address delivered by Miss Julia Morgan Harding at 
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a meeting of the Twentieth Century Club on January 30, 1908, to commem- 
orate the members whose deaths occurred in 1907, one of whom was Miss 
McKnight, have been presented to the society by Miss Harding. 


“Pittsburgh Authors” is the title of an interesting typewritten summary of 
literary persons connected with Pittsburgh and its vicinity, presented by the 
author, Mr. Ralph C. Edgar. 


The society’s file of the Pittsburgh Sun has been completed by the acquisi- 
tion of forty-nine volumes, covering the period 1920-27, presented through 
the courtesy of Mr. Oliver J. Keller, editor of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
Other recent additions to the newspaper collections are photostats from the 
Harvard College Library of twelve issues of the Northern Centinel (Erie) for 
1814 and sixty-nine issues of the Farmers Register (Greensburg) for 1803, 
1804, and 1805, and photostats of forty-seven issues of the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette between April 25, 1789, and May 8, 1790, in the file of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


The returns of the second United States census (1800), consisting of statis- 
tics of population by townships or other political subdivisions, with the free 
white males and females each classified into five age groups and the slaves and 
“all other Free Persons except Indians, not taxed” entered separately, were 
published in 1802 in a folio volume. As the volume is now quite rare and no 
copies of it appear to be in any of the Pittsburgh libraries, photostatic repro- 
ductions of the pages containing the data for western Pennsylvania have been 
secured from the copy in the Library of Congress. 


The society is indebted to the Pennsylvania State Library for the gift of a 
large collection of annual reports from 1863 to 1930 of various state depart- 
ments, including the department of mines, the department of agriculture, the 
highway department, and the department of internal affairs. Other gifts of 
books during the quarter include various volumes of the laws of Pennsylvania 
from 1873 to 1911 from Miss Marian Silveus; a Directory of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity (1859) from Miss Lil von Bonnhorst and Mr. William E. von Bonn- 
horst; three volumes of the Cardinal, magazine of the Audubon Society of Se- 
wickley Valley, for the years 1923-33, from Mr. Bayard H. Christy; The 
Lost Empire (1926) and Black Hawk (1930), historical romances in verse, 
from the author, Mr. James R. E. Craighead; John Brown the Lumberman 
(1931), an address by Henry W. Shoemaker, from the author; and a group 


of yearbooks, including several volumes of the American Almanac between the 
years 1831 and 1860, from the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Other recent 
acquisitions include the Papers of Sir William Johnson (eight volumes, Al- 
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bany, 1921—date); The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763, by Louis K. Koontz 
(1925); and Virginia and the French and Indian War, by Hayes Baker- 
Crothers (¢1928). 


“Pittsburgh and Allegheny,” by Otto Krebs, copyrighted in 1871, and 
“The Pioneer’s Defence,” by August Wegner, are two colored lithographs by 
Pittsburgh artists that have been deposited with the society by Mrs. Louise 
Englert Milholland. A daguerreotype of David Steel, a Pittsburgh doctor who 
played a prominent part during the smallpox epidemic of 1849 and during 
the cholera epidemic of 1854, is the gift of Mr. George S. Fisher. Mrs. El- 
vert M. Davis of Philadelphia has presented a framed photograph of about 
1800 of Ann Biddle Wilkinson, wife of General James Wilkinson. 


A glass vase that was used on the replica of the steamship “New Orleans” 
at the centenary celebration in 1911 of the first voyage of a steamboat on the 
Ohio River has been received from Mrs. William H. Stevenson. Miss Stella 
L. Mann of Bedford has presented a number of souvenir ribbons and an eagle 
badge used at the dedication on July 4, 1890, of the Civil War soldiers’ 
monument at Bedford. 


A plane consisting of a steel edge between wooden handles made by Mr. 
David Clark of Stoystown about 1825 is the gift of his daughter, Mrs. Emma 
J. Clark Kiefer. Presentation was made through the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution by Mrs. William J. Crittenden. Other 
interesting additions to the museum collections include an ax head of about 
1795 that had been built into the stone work of an old tavern on the Forbes 
Road ten miles west of Bedford, received from Mr. Louis H. Jennings of 
Schellsburg; and a Seth Thomas clock of about 1800, formerly the property 
of the Canon family of Canonsburg, from Mr. Harry R. Roberts. 


Among objects recently deposited with the museum are a dulcimer of about 
1780, used in Pittsburgh during the eighteen fifties, loaned by Miss E. Duse 
Clayson; a hearth bench of about 1770, hewn from an oak log with whittled 
pegs for legs, of the type used in the kitchens of the pioneers of western Penn- 
sylvania, loaned by Miss Ilka M. Stotler; and a split-bottomed chair of 1760 
of the early western Pennsylvania ladder-backed type, also loaned by Miss 
Stotler. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held at Columbia, Missouri, April 26-28, 1934. Among the 
papers presented were “Atlantic Trails of the Westward Migration,” by Mar- 
cus L, Hansen of the University of Illinois; “Migrations Westward to the 
Mississippi,” by William J. Peterson of the State Historical Society of Iowa; 
“Henry Marie Brackenridge, Frontier Journalist and Jurist,” by John W. 
Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh; and “Some Aspects of Historical Work 
under the New Deal,” by Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Dr. Blegen made it clear in his paper that, despite reductions in in- 
come, most of the historical agencies of the valley are performing with increas- 
ing effectiveness their functions of collecting, preserving, and publishing the 
records of the past, promoting research, and developing historical consciousness. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association held its second annual meeting in 
Harrisburg on May 4 and 5, 1934. The first session on Friday morning, di- 
rected by Curtis W. Garrison, state archivist, was devoted to papers on the 
subject of the CWA survey of source material for Pennsylvania history. Aspects 
of the American Revolution as related to Pennsylvania were considered by one 
of the sections of the Saturday morning session; among the papers read were 
one on “The Political Revolution in Pennsylvania in 1776” by J. Paul Selsam 
and one on “Lafayette in Pennsylvania” by J. Bennet Nolan of the Berks 
County Historical Society. The program of the second section was devoted to 
the teaching of Pennsylvania history in the public schools and included a paper 
on the “Significance of State and Local History in the Public Schools” by 
Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh. At the Saturday luncheon 
meeting George H. Genzmer spoke on “Pennsylvania in the Transit of Civili- 
zation” and Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University on “Early Pennsyl- 
vania Criminal Codes.” The final session was a joint meeting of the association 
and local and county historical societies to celebrate the centennial of the com- 
mon school law of the state. Papers were read on various aspects of the history 
of the schools and of the public-school system in Pennsylvania. The visitors 
were conducted on a tour of the State Education Building, the state museum, 
and the capitol and were guests at a tea given by members of the Dauphin 
County Historical Society at their headquarters building. 
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The April number of Pennsylvania History, the official organ of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, maintains the high standard of interest and 
value of the first issue. It opens with an article on “Samuel Breck and the 
Pennsylvania School Law of 1834,” by Warren F. Hewitt, which includes a 
sketch of the history of education in Pennsylvania to 1834. This is followed 
by a paper on “Pennsylvania History in the New Social Studies Program,” by 
Eugene P, Bertin, which discusses, on the basis of replies to questionnaires, 
the desirability of teaching Pennsylvania history in the public schools, the 
grade levels at which it should be given, whether it should be a separate course 
or a part of the United States history course, what its aims should be, what 
units of the subject are suitable for teaching, and what books are available. 
“Some of the Manuscript Resources of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania” 
are described by Mr. Ernest Spofford, and Dr. J. Paul Selsam presents a brief 
statement about “The Survey of Manuscript Source Material in Pennsylvania” 
undertaken by the state library. 


The County Rambler, a Collection of Out-Door Essays, by Edmund W. 
Arthur (Pittsburgh, Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1934. 271 p.) 
is a republication of informal sketches that appeared originally in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun. Divided according to the four seasons, the sketches deal with the 
birds, flowers, animals, trees, and stars to be seen in western Pennsylvania. 
Geography and geology also receive consideration, and one of the preliminary 
essays gives some hints of the wealth of historical associations that may be 
evoked by the rambler who knows the story of man’s activities in the region. 


Old Westmoreland in History; a History of Southwestern Pennsylvania 
during the Eighteenth Century is the title under which James W. Rowe, 
former research director of the East Huntingdon High School History Club, 
has collected and published a series of essays on Westmoreland County history, 
originally printed in the Scottdale /ndependent-Observer from January 17 to 
February 28, 1933 (see ante, 16: 305). The pamphlet (Scottdale, 1934. 45 
p-) consists of twelve chapters and includes material on Indian history, the 
early military conflicts in the region, the settlers, the Whiskey Insurrection, 


and the life of General Arthur St. Clair. 


The account of the annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association held at Pittsburgh on December 28 and 29, 1933, published in 
the April, 1934, number of the Catholic Historical Review, contains a sum- 
mary of the report of the secretary of the association, Dr. Peter Guilday, part 
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of which is a tribute to the former Andrew Arnold Lambing of Pittsburgh, 
“one of the best known priest-historians” of the Catholic church and founder 
of the first Catholic historical society. Also noted are some comments by Dr. 
Guilday on the historical background of Catholic Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania, in which is urged the revival of a Pittsburgh Catholic Historical 
Society, such as that visualized by Monsignor Lambing. 


A contemporary account of the defeat of Braddock’s army and of preceding 
and following events at Fort Duquesne is included in a group of French docu- 
ments on the French and Indian War in the Rapport of the Archives of 
Quebec for 1932-33. A French translation of Braddock’s instructions, which 
were found on the battlefield, is incorporated in the document. 


A sketch of Major Thomas Barnsley of the Royal Regiment of Foot, by 
Edward R. Barnsley, has been reprinted for the author from the Bristol 
Courier of May 8 and 9, 1934 (8 p.). Major Barnsley was stationed at Fort 
Pitt for several years in the early seventeen sixties and settled in Bucks County. 


Among the theses presented to the University of Pittsburgh in June in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of arts are four of 
considerable western Pennsylvania interest: “The Character of the Indian 
Trader in the Upper Ohio Valley from 1725 to 1776,” by John A. Adams; 
“George Washington in the Forbes Expedition,” by Francis O. Lamberson; 
“The Early Life of Colonel James Burd,” By Lily Lee Nixon; and “The 
Racial Origin of the Early Settlers of Cambria County,” by Kate A Standish. 


The April issue of Pennsylvania Library Notes contains three articles of 
considerable historical interest. They are: “Public Libraries of Pennsylvania” 
by Evelyn L. Matthews; “A Century of Library Development of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library” by Gertrude MacKinney; and “Development of Public 
School Libraries in Pennsylvania” by Mary Louise Abraham. 


The May issue of the Foster Hall Bulletin contains a reprint of an article 
on “The Last Years of Stephen C. Foster,” by John Mahon, printed in 1877 
in the New York Clipper, and an article on “My Grandmother’s Memories,” 
by Jessie Welsh Rose, granddaughter of Foster. The issue is illustrated with 
facsimiles of various Foster songs and with a reproduction of the architect’s 
drawing of the Foster Memorial building to be constructed on the grounds of 
the Cathedral of Learning in Pittsburgh. 


Much of the history of the Pittsburgh district in the past half century is 
recorded in the fiftieth anniversary edition of the Pittsburgh Press, published 
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on June 23. Articles describing the growth of the city’s industries and its de- 
velopment in the fields of government, business, education, and cultural ac- 
tivities are presented. Reminiscences of old residents and pictures of the city 
and its inhabitants during the period enliven the issue, Of particular interest 
are a table, entitled “The Growth of Pittsburgh,” of the additions of territory 
to the city, giving the size of each area and the date of its annexation; an 
article by Gilbert Love on the history of the Press itself, which was founded 
on June 23, 1884, as the Evening Penny Press; and a series of five articles on 
the history of Pittsburgh in the five decades between 1884 and 1934, by Cy 
King. The first issue of the Penny Press is reproduced in full size. 


Illustrated articles on the history of the Philadelphia Company and on the 
development of public utilities in Pittsburgh, including the “Story of Natural 
Gas,” “The Electric Light and Power Industry,” and “Street Railways His- 
tory,” are featured in the fiftieth anniversary number of the company’s maga- 
zine, Public Service (May, 1934). A sketch of the history of the company 
entitled “Philadelphia Co’s Semi-Centennial” appears in the May issue of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 


A brief sketch of the history of “Pittsburgh Schools” to about 1855 is pub- 
lished in the June issue of the Pittsburgh School Bulletin. 


A monument dedicated to the soldiers of the Confederacy was unveiled and 
presented to the city of Pittsburgh on the site of the old Western Penitentiary 
at West Park, Allegheny, on June 2 by the Pittsburgh chapter of the United 
States Daughters of the Confederacy. 


A bronze tablet honoring the memory of Jane Grey Swisshelm, pioneer 
editor and promoter of women’s rights, was dedicated on June 28, 1934, at 
the site of her former home, now the location of Gimbel’s store, Pittsburgh, 
by members of the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Papers on “The Local Background of Our Borough Centennial” by Rich- 
ard T, Wiley of Elizabeth and on “The Region’s Historical Background” by 
William E. Coleman of McKeesport were read at a meeting held on April 5, 
the first of the series of events planned in celebration of the centennial of the 
incorporation of the borough of Elizabeth. 


A pageant portraying “Pioneer Presbyterian History, and Significant Scenes 
in the Life of Bethel” was presented on the occasion of an historical pilgrim- 
age to old Bethel Church on May 14, sponsored by the committee on historic 
records of Pittsburgh Presbytery. 
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A booklet by Wallace G. Smeltzer entitled Homestead Methodism (1934. 
32 p.), issued as a supplement to the book of the same name published in 1933 
and printed in celebration of the 104th anniversary of the Anne Ashley Me- 
morial Church at Munhall, contains additional historical data relating to the 
church and a sketch of the life of Anne Ashley, for whom it was named. 


Sketches of the history of several small communities in western Pennsyl- 
vania, including St. Joe, Butler County; Markle, Allegheny County; Tunnel- 
ton, Indiana County; and Johnetta and Atwood, Armstrong County, are con- 
tained in a series of five articles entitled “Off the Beaten Path,” by Frank 
Snyder, published in the Pittsburgh Press from May 28 to June 2. The his- 
tories of Ford City, Ebensburg, Neville Island, Leechburg, Vandergrift, 
Mount Pleasant, Latrobe, Apollo, West Middletown, Belle Vernon, Fayette 
City, New Alexandria, and Freedom are sketched in Kay Ryall’s series, “Your 
Neighbors,” published in the Sunday edition of the Press throughout April, 
May, and June. 


The Baker Mansion, home of the Blair County Historical Society in Al- 
toona, will continue to be open to the public every Saturday afternoon from 
1:30 to 4:30 o'clock until November. Guides conduct visitors through the 
mansion, which was built by Elias Baker, pioneer ironmaster. A paper read by 
Harry A. Jacobs before the society on April 13, 1934, has been published in 
pamphlet form under the title Te Juniata Canal and Old Portage Railroad 
(1934. 12 p.). 

The history of the settlement of the region at the junction of Stony Creek 
and the Little Conemaugh River, the present site of Johnstown, is sketched 
by Raymond E. Murphy in The Geography of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, an 
Industrial Center (1934. 51 p.), published as bulletin 13 of the Mineral In- 
dustries Experiment Station, Pennsylvania State College. The author describes 
the early methods of transportation, the effects of the Pennsylvania Canal and 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the region, and the rise of the steel industry. 


Members of the Oil City chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution were recently conducted on an historical tour of the city of Franklin by 
Mr. Joseph Riesenman, Jr., president of the Franklin Historical Society; 
among the points of interest noted were the sites of the four colonial forts 
within the present limits of the city and the old cemetery where George 
Power, original white settler in Venango County, is buried. 


The quarterly meeting of the Potter County Historical Society in April 
was devoted to an address on “The Life of Lafayette” by Dr. Carl H. Dudley 
and one on “Lafayette’s Last Visit to America” by Mrs. Mary E. Welfling. 
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A paper on “Courts and Court Houses of Greene County” was read by 
Mrs. Kenneth W. Scott before the Greene County Historical Society at 
Waynesburg in April. Mrs. R. E. Brock spoke on “Indian Lore” at the May 
meeting and Mrs, E, D. Stewart on “The New Providence Church” in June. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of the borough of 
New Alexandria in Westmoreland County was marked by a celebration on 
June 22, 23, and 24, which included addresses of an historical nature and 
reminiscences of the early days. The program of events contains an inform- 


ative sketch on the history of the borough by Miss Janet G. Sligh. 


In the “Notes and Documents” section of the last number of the WesTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA HisroricaL MacazinE (p. 123-125) an article concerning the 
upper Ohio country was reprinted from the Newport (Rhode Island) Mercury 
of December 26, 1758, with the statement that “the author was probably 
James Franklin, Jr., the editor of the paper.” It has since been discovered that 
the entire article, with the exception of the first sentence, was taken bodily 
from the last two pages of Lewis Evans’? Geographical, Historical, Political, 
Philosophical and Mechanical Essays. The First, Containing an Analysis of a 
General Map of the Middle British Colonies in America, which was printed 
by B. Franklin and D. Hall in Philadelphia in 1755. No indication of the 
source of the article appears in the newspaper. The ideas expressed in it are 
still interesting but they appear to be those of Lewis Evans of Philadelphia in 
1755 rather than those of James Franklin, Jr., of Providence in 1758. 
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